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For the Companion. ] 
BLUEBERRYING. | 
By ©. A. Stephens, 

We used to pick blueberries on what was called | 
the “Great Fire-fell,”—a forest track burned over 
by fire, such as in Canada is termed a brule. The 
older settlers remembered how the fire had raged 
there, emitting vast columns of black smoke 
week after week. 

Two years before, a kind of caterpillar had 
killed the trees by eating away the foliage. 
Then came a season of drouth, and after it 
wrrific forest fires, which swept off the heavy 
pine growth like feathers. Many of the settlers’ 
houses were burned, The flames followed the 
log fences, and flew from stump to stump across 
the newly-cleared fields. 

All the wells were dry. Some of the people 
put their bedding and crockery down into the 
wells to save them from the fire. Day after day 
the heavens were dark with smoke, and the sun 
only showed itself towards noon, and then red 
asblood, A strong odor of burning pine filled 
thedry air, Men and women would fall breath- 
less to the ground, and dig holes in the earth for 
their faces. 

Those were fearful times. No wonder the old 
folks spoke of it as “the time the great fire 
raged.”? 

But the writer’s first recollection of the great 
fire-fell is of picking blueberries there; for na- 
ture had now re-clothed the flame-smitten tract, 
with alight growth of poplar and pear-plum, 
underneath which grew a thick mat of blueberry 
bushes. : 

Two kinds of blueberries grew here, one deep 
blue, large and rather tart; the other black, and 
smaller in size, and very sweet. These latter we 
used to designate as huckleberries. 

At just about this season, too, “bird pears” 
could be gathered there by the bushel. Wild 
red cherries abounded, and some of these were 
large as peas and very good eating. A number 
of small ponds were scattered over the burnt 
tract, and about these were plenty of high-bush 
cranberries, In short, it was a perfect paradise 
of wild fruits and berries. 

But it was also a place of resort for bears, for 
bears have as keen a relish for blueberries as do 
boys and girls. The young people of our neigh- | 
borhood used to go to the fell in squads of from 
four to ten, and go home at night with heaped 
pailfuls of blueberries and huckleberries, mixed 
with bird pears and cranberries. Pleasant times 
we used to have, and often too, some odd ad- 
Ventures, 

On one occasion I recollect that six or seven of 
Ws were blueberrying, and had strayed off al- 
ost over to a river that made a sort of border | 
to the west side of the fell. I do not think | 
the oldest of the party could have been more | 

than eleven years of age, for it was one of my | 
tatliest recollections of the place. We carried 
large “Shaker pails,” and tin pint dippers to | 
vick in. The pails we left in a little hollow | 
among hazel bushes, beside a spring, and after | 
filing our dippers with berries, would run back | 
‘empty them into the pails. 

Little Elsie Wilbur started for her pail with a | 
{all dipper of berries. The rest of us were eight | 
ten rods away, picking and chattering. A 
Moment after, we heard a loud scream. The | 
other childven were startled, and ran to see what 
‘used it. We found Elsie hopping up and 
down in excitement, and exclaiming,— 

“0! 0! O dear! See him! See him!” 

7 Peeping through the clumps of hazel we saw 

him” plainly enough. A great black bear sat 

ide one of the Shaker pails, and the way he 

‘is thrusting his big black nose into it, and | 
‘ting the blueberries was very provoking. 

Hearing our outcry, the animal suddenly | 
"ised his head, gave a whooh! and blew berries | 
“tof his mouth iu all directions. We waited 
;* to further demonstrations, but turning, ran | 
"dear life towards home, where we at length ! 

“Ted, nearly breathless, and told our story. 
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BLUEBERRYING. 


As we had left our pails in the hollow, one of 
the older boys of the neighborhood, named Amos 
Murch, went back to get them, accompanied by 
two of us little fellows. Amos took his gun. 
After some search we found the spot where we 
had been berrying; and while we little fellows 
halted at a safe distance, Amos walked cau- 
tiously in amongst the bushes. 

But the bear was not there. No trace of him 
could be discovered. He had eaten, or made 
unfit for use, nearly all the blueberries in two of 
the pails, and upset two other pails. No doubt | 
the old fellow found it much more convenient | 
to eat by the quantity than to grub them off, | 
three or four at a mouthful, from the bushes. 

At another time three girls, or rather young 
ladies, for they were sixteen or seventeen 
years old, were berrying in the same locality, 
near the edge of one of the ponds, where the 
high-bush blueberries grew. All about were al- 
der clumps, festooned with wild vines. 

They were picking, and chatting about very 
delightful matters, of course. Hearing a slight 
noise, they looked up and saw, not twenty feet 
away from them, a huge bear, sitting up on his 
haunches as straight asa pole! The brute was 
lolling his old head upon one side, and drooping 
his half outstretched paws in the silliest way 
imaginable. So much loveliness all at once was 
too much for him. 

The girls dropped their baskets and fled with- 
out the slightest ceremony. Looking back from 
a knoll at some distance away, they saw the crea- 
ture still standing up, staring admiringly after 
them. So they ran again, and reached home, 
each with a “terrible stitch in her side.” 

As they were able to describe the locality, 
from its being near one of the ponds, a young 
man of the neighborhood went to the fell, and | 
coming upon the bear not far from the place in- | 
dicated, shot it. The old fellow had spilled | 
the berries—if, indeed, the girls had not upset | 
the baskets themselves—and eaten them from | 
the ground. Not content with this, he had | 
trampled and crushed the baskets. | 

Not long after, there was an Indian family | 
camping in the woods on the outskirts of the | 


settlement. The squaw, whose name was Molly, | 





used to pick blueberries for the women of the | cutting their heads off will make them lose their | 


one | 
neighborhood, who used large quantities of them | 


for pickles and preserves. Old Molly was pick- | 


saw a bear coming towards her. 


ket in her arms, and ran with it towards the) 
settlement. The bear pursued her, and was 
gaining upon her’every second, Seeing that she | 
wonld be overtaken, Molly stopped, turned el 


ran on, The bear came to the berries, and at 
once began to regale himself. 

This was very aggravating to old Molly’s feel- 
ings, and it was very amusing for us boys to 
hear her tell the story, setting it off with her 
odd gestures and spiteful grunts. 

At another time four of us boys were picking 
bird pears on the fell, With us was “Bub” Syl- 
vester, one of those unfortunate urchins who are 
nicknamed Bub, and never outgrow the name. 
He was a great lumbering boy, very large of his 
age, and correspondingly clumsy. A dog 
longing to one of the boys had come with us; 
and while we were bending down the pear-plum 
trees, and gleaning the pears, we heard Rover 
barking furiously a few steps away. Bub, who 
was looking on and eating out of the pail,—as 
he was quite apt to do,—started to see what was 
the cause of Rover’s excitement. He found the 
dog in front of a clump of tall, dry grass, on a 
little knoll. Bub went up to him, and peered 
into the grass, but could not see anything. He 
noticed, however, a queer-looking “checkered” 
stone, about as large as a quart basin, lying in 
the grass. 

“Here’s an awful pooty stone!’ he called out 
to us, and put out his foot—his feet were bare— 
to turn it over. The moment his toes touched 
it, snap! came alittle reddish-brown head out 
from under the supposed stone and gripped his 
great toe. It was a land turtle, or snapping tur- 
tle,—‘‘turkle’”’ we used to pronounce it. 

We heard Bub screech. Such aroar! Then 
we saw him jumping on one leg. He always 
had a habit of running for the house when any- 


be- 


thing did not please him, or if he had been hurt | 


in our plays. So now the moment he found 
himself in trouble, he started for home. We did 


not know what was the cause of the disturb- 


ance, and ran after him. I think it was about 
the most comical sight I ever saw. Bub was 
hopping on one foot, and swinging the other, to 
which hung the turtle, with a fierce grip of the 
toe. 

When one of these turtles bite in anger he 
does not let go for trifles. Ihave myself dragged 
one for half a mile by a stick, the end of which 
the turtle had bitten. Often nothing less than 


their hold. 


brush, and tumbled, heels over head; and when 
he tripped, the turtle lost its hold, or else its 
teeth tore out of the flesh. Bub jumped up 
again, and would have run on, but one of the 
boys caught hold of him. 

“?Twas only a turkle, Bub,”’ we said. 

Bub was trembling from head to foot. The 
great round tears were running, and his eyes 
were as large as old-fashioned coppers. Then 
he happened to catch sight of his toe, which was 
bleeding quite profusely, and the sight of the 
blood set him to howling again. He thought he 
was killed certainly. 

I remember that we took him down into a lit- 
tle hollow, where there was water, and washed 
his foot, and it seemed as if we never should 
stop the bleeding of the wound. Bub was as 
plump and full of blood as a tomato is of juice. 

But the blood was staunched at last; and Ned 
tore a strip off his cotton pocket handkerchief, 
and bound up the wound. Bub began to smile 
through his tears, and to grow warlike again, 
He wanted to slaughter that turkle. 

But the great blueberry fell had its tragic 
story as well as its comic one, In May, one 
year, a gang of river-drivers, who were getting a 
drive of logs down Lurvey’s Stream,—the river 
which bordered the fell on the west side,—sent a 
boy of thirteen across the fell to the settlement, 
to buy some pork. 

I well remember that the boy came to my fa- 
ther’s house, with an old canvas bag to get the 
meat in. We asked him how he liked river- 
driving. He said it was hard work. Dinner 
was given him, and grandfather put up fifteen 
pounds of pork for the lad to take back. He 
was strong and well-made, inured to exposure, 
and no doubt knew the woods better than his 
alphabet. 

He left the house a little after three o’clock in 
the afternoon. But he never reached the driv- 
er’s camp on Lurvey’s Stream, 

The next morning two of the log drivers came 
to the house and inquired for him. They were 


| told that he left yesterday in the afternoon. It 
was strange, they said. Their whole gang 
searched for him all that day, and the next day 
the people of the settlement turned out and went 
over the whole fell, and hunted through the 
woods on both sides. No trace of the lad was 
ever found, and his fate remains a mystery to 
this day. 

The fell is now almost wholly covered with a 
thrifty second growth of poplar and white birch. 
There still remains, however, a few openings 
where there are blueberries, and the choke cher- 
ries grow along Lurvey’s Stream as plentiful as 
ever. 

And this reminds me of still another rathey 
laughable adventure here. I had gone over to the 





river after choke cherries, one pleasant Septem. 
ber afternoon, with a young companion. Tow- 
ards night we were coming back across the fell, 
| well laden with great armfuls of the bushes, 
broken off with the cherries on them, and were 
following an old sled road through the poplars. 


Tom was a few steps behind me, and as he came 
| on he felt something muzzling and nipping at his 
| heels. Turning his head with some trouble, frem 
| his load, he saw a little bear—a cub—running at 
|hisheels. It was about the poorest, puniest little 
| wee thing I ever saw in the shape of a bear. It 
| must have now been two or three months old, 
| but certainly would not have weighed over thir. 
| ty pounds. 

Tom was a queer boy in those days. He 
| dropped his armful of choke cherry bushes, and 


The turtle held on, and Bub hopped, and ev- seizing the little creature by its neck, swung it 
ing berries here one day, when suddenly, she | ery time he hopped he howled. One would | under his left arm, and at once started on a run 


| hardly believe the boy could have hopped so far 
She had nearly filled a half bushel basket, and | and. so rapidly on one leg. He certainly cleared 
not caring to lose her berries, caught the bas-| six and seven feet ata jump. At first we could 


towards home. I caught up the most of Tom’s 


| cherries, and ran after him, for we knew we had 
| . 
| no time to lose, as the old bear was probably not 


not come up with him; and our shouts of | far off. The moment Tom touched the cub it 
“Stop!” “Hold on!” “Wait, Bub!” had no, squealed like a pig, and continued to squeal, de- 
more effect than they would have had on arun-' spite all the choking he could inflict on it. 


away colt. 


He did not even hear us, he was so| We had not gone two hundred yards when we 
| blueberries upon the ground in a heap, and then | frightened. At length he tripped against some heard the old bear whimper. Tom was laughing. 
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“Run! Spcing to it!” said he. 
the State bounty” (live dollars) 
yet!” 


“We'll 
m this bear 


have 


Run we «tid, as fast as we could; bi: an omi- 
the brush not far behind 
warned us that we had better drop the cu), un- 


nous crusiiing of 


less we wanted to settle for its capture with the 


old bear 

Accordingly, Tom dropped the little fellow. We 
ran for ten or a dozen rods, and stopped. The 
old bear soon found her baby, and a very loving 
time of it they had, coedling and whimpering 
together, 
the mother strutted forward a few steps, then 
scuffed her old feet through the dry leaves, 
making a great rustling. Not caring to provoke 
her farther, we hurried away. 


meee Gpeceenenemees 
For the Companion. 


HOW BERNIE HAZELTON LOST. 
By Mrs. E. D. Kendall. 

Bernie Hazelton’s conduct record in school had 
never been a ercditable one. 

Not that she was unruly, or wilfully disobe- 
dient; but she would whisper and laugh, and 
comnit a seore of petty misdemeanors which de- 
manded punishment. These were done generally 
upon the sly, it is true, as school-girls and school- 
boys will; but without meaning to be either dis- 
orderly or dishonest. 

Dishonest! How Bernie’s eyes would have 
flashed and her lip quivered, had any one laid 
that to If she whispered behind 
the master’s back, she reported for it just as 
though he had seen her, and that was one reason 
why her rank in the class was so low, despite 


her charge! 


her good scholarship. 

The girls all liked Bernie, she was so smart 
and witty, so merry and frank, so kind-hearted 
and forgiving. She committed her lessons read- 
ily, but she lacked application. She had not 
Christine's and if a recitation 
herself with something 


perseverance, 
grew dull, occupied 
more interesting. 

Well, when Hazelton determined to 
make Effort her ally, and push for the medal 
that was to be given for the last time in the 
school,—the next year diplomas were to be given 
instead,—the you were 
greatly in her favor, She did bravely,—better 
than any of the girls had believed it possible 
she could, is little doubt that she 
would have attained the object of her ambitious 
toil, but for what happened on a certain fore- 
hoon in June, about six weeks prior to the 
longed-for but dreaded Exhibition Day. 

Somewhere near the last of May, the “chew- 
ing” epidemic broke out fearfully in Mr. Swa- 
sey’s class, to his great annoyance and disgust. 
He several times dropped-a remark with refer- 
ence to it, indicative of his displeasure, but 
Without producing the desired effect. At length, 
on the day referred to, he issued the following 
unexpected order: 


Bernie 


chances, as may see, 


~and there 


“Young ladies, I have had oceasion previously 
to express my opinion with regard to the odious 
practice of gum-chewing, and have made a 
pointed that it be discontinued, at 
least during the school sessions. I regret to 
say that it has failed to produce any marked 


request 


abatement of the nuisance. 
take 
chewing at the moment I struck the bell, or who 
have been chewing at any time during the fore- 
noon, may step into the aisle at the right of your 


I must accordingly 


another course. Those of you who were 


several seats 

One by one, fifteen girls arose, and obeyed 
him. Among them was Bernie Hazelton, 

“Does that complete the number of rumi- 
nants?” he asked, looking over the class. ‘No 
others?” 

Then, addressing the culprits, “I propose,” 
he said, “to form a new class of fifteen members, 
to be exercised each day for ten minutes in the 
process of rumination, until such time as said 
members shall express to me a desire to be re- 
lieved from duty, and will pledge me their word 
that the vile habit with them shall cease to be 
practised in the school-room., The initiative ex- 
ercise will commence immediately. You may 
range yourselves in a line upon the platform, 
Miss Hazelton heading the procession, and chew 
until eleven o'clock, At the close of the exer- 
cise, the several euds will be deposited upon 
squares of paper bearing your several names, 
until ten minutes of 
eleven, when the ‘Class in Rumination’ will be 
again called,’ 


to-morrow forenoon at 


Consternation for a moment took possession of 
the transgressors, and a suppressed titter was 
heard from the other scholars, Bernie was the 


first to recover her self-possession, and she 


promptly obeyed the master’s mandate, timor- | 


ously followed by her unfortunate companions. 
Phe spectacle was indescribably ridiculous. 


Catching sight of us at a distance, | 
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Several of the “ruminants” burst into tears, and for education is not simply teaching. Above all, 
failed to masticate, save at intervals; but Bernie | as you value your own iuterests, place no hin- 


and Marjie Warren kept on chewing,—chewing 
steadily, with automatic precision, until the 
hour struck from the neighboring church clock, 
Not a muscle of their faces moved, except those 
necessary to mastication, and they kept their 
eyes, Bernie, upon the blackboard at the oppo- 
| site end of the room, and Marjie, upon a crack 
in the floor at her feet. 

At eleven they ceased, and looked at Mr. Swa- 
sey, who said,— 

“The Class in Rumination may file to the desk, 
and make their deposits in order. Miss Hazel- 
ton,” reading from the square of paper upon 
which he had traced Bernie’s name. 

She laid the gum upon.it, and was followed in 
quick succession by the others, of whom ten 
graduated that day at noon, and their ‘“‘cuds” 
were no more seen. 

Well had it been for Bernie had she profited 
by their example. But alas! the old spirit of 
mischief entered into her, and, helped on by a 
feeling of pique at the publicity of her punish- 
ment, she determined to brave it out, and in a 
quiet way defy the master’s attempt to mortify 
her. 

The other four girls, who were always ready 
to follow where Bernie Hazelton led, announced 
their determination to “stand by’ her; and so, 
day after day, at ten minutes of eleven, five girls 
took their places upon the platform, and chewed 
unremittingly during the appointed time, and 
then returned to their seats. 

Mr. Swasey was puzzled and angry at their 
pertinacity. It was a bad precedent. Yet he 
could find no fault with their demeanor. They 
performed their part in the daily routine in an 
orderly manner, and without the smallest sign of 
bravado, Still it was a defiance, and every pu- 
pil in the class knew it to be such 

One day in July, shortly after the holiday of 
the Fourth, four gentlemen entered the school- 
room; and in a few minutes Mr. Swasey an- 
nounced that the annual examination for medals 
was about to take place, the answers to all ques- 
tions to be given in writing. 

Bernie’s scholarship had been excellent during 
the year, and she was confident—and with rea- 
son, too—that she should pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination, 

An hour passed. ‘Iwo hours; three; four; and 
the examination was ended at last. 

The Committee rose. 

“Young ladies,’”” began the Chairman. 

“I beg pardon,” interrupted Mr. Sw: 
one class yet remains to be reviewed by you. 
With your permission, sir, I will call upon the 
Class in Rumination to take their places. Miss 
Hazelton, Miss Parker, Miss Ward, Miss Warren, 
Miss Krebs.” 

It was a coup de main, and a staggering one. 
They certainly had not expected this, and were 
totally unprepared to be confronted by the School 
Committee, 

Not one of them stirred. Even Bernie was 
confounded by the turn affairs had taken. 

“Lam waiting,” said the master; “and these 
gentlemen are waiting.” 

Bernie rose in her place. 

“Mr. Swasey,’’ she said, “the Class in Rumi- 
nation unanimously desire to graduate to-day, 
and without preliminary examination.” 

“Your wish cannot be granted,” he replied. 
“It is contrary to precedent. Examination first, 
—graduation afterwards, That is the customary 
programme.”’ 

Bernie sat down and buried her face in her 
hands. She knew now that all was over, and 
that she had lost the medal. More,—she knew 
that it was right she should, for she had a con- 
science as well as a will. 

There was a whispered consultation between 
the master and the Committee, and the Chair- 
man again came forward. 

“Young ladies,”’ he said, “at the request of the 
Committee, Mr. Swasey has consented to defer 
the proposed review of the class just named. 
We deeply deplore that any misunderstanding 
should have occurred on the part of any of you, 
with regard to the relative position of pupil and 
master, and earnestly hope there may be no fur- 
ther misapprehension on a subject so grave. 

“It is the duty of every pupil to obey implicit- 
ly and cheerfully, not only the letter of the law, 
but its spirit. Insubordination cannot be toler- 
ated; and no young lady who respects herself 
will ever fail to respect the master’s office, how- 
ever she may feel towards him who holds it. 








mittee, as a man, a scholar, and a gentleman; 
jand we trust that the young ladies under his 
sare will feel ita privilege to be his auxiliaries 
in the noble work of education. 

“Young ladies, much depends upon yourselves; 





derances in the way of your instructor. Rather 
anticipate his wishes in your behalf; confide in 
him asa friend; co-operate with him to secure 
the results he labors for, That is the proper re- 
lation between master and pupil,—one of sym- 
pathy, affection and mutual support. Iam sor- 
ry that it is not more generally acknowledged, 
and that the relation is so often one of hostility. 

“Pardon my prosing, young ladies. You have 
done well to-day; and it will afford the Com- 
mittee great pleasure publicly to approve of your 
efforts at the coming Exhibition. | 

“We wish there were to be medals enough for 
all who deserve them. But we trust that the 
disappointed ones will remember this: that 
whether publicly recognized or not, the progress | 
you have this year made in the acquirement of | 
useful knowledge is a step forward and upward. 
Whatever you have gained is yours,—to keep,— | 
and no one can rob you of it. Is not that a 
higher satisfaction than the medal can afford ?”’ | 

The school year closed. The Exhibition came. | 
The medals were awarded, but Bernie Hazelton’s | 
name was not upon the list. The Rumination | 
Class had not a single representative among the 
honored eight. 

And this was right. 

But if Bernie lost the last medal, she gained 
the first diploma, the following year,—with the | 
happy knowledge, too, that she had deserved it, | 
and had won back Mr. Swasey’s forfeited ess | 
teem. And though it is “only a diploma,” it is 
more precious to her than my ’51 medal is to 
me, | 

She is Mr. Swasey’s assistant now, and rumor | 
says is to be the principal of the new Grammar | 
School, just completed. I hope it is true; for 
between Bernie and her charge there will always 
be “sympathy, affection, and mutual support.” 





PHANTOMS. 


Many strange shadows does my rich Past keep, 
Giving me glimpses of them now and then, 
Sometimes aimid the busy ways of men, 

But oftener in the lotus-land of sleep: 

Faces of friends that no more laugh or weep 
On this our earth bend over me as when 
They dwelt with us, and gladden me again; 

Dead lips call out to me across the deep. 

And ever in my dreams I see thee stand, 

O fairest, purest, sphered in sanctity! 

With soft sad smile, and lifted feding hand, 
Full in the pallid moon, beekonest me, 

And I, half wakened, answer thy command, 
“Go on, sweet ghost, and I will follow thee.” 

T. B, ALDRICH. 





For the Companion. 
KITTY’S PLOT. 
By M. A. Denison. 


“T really cannot keep you, Kitty. Iam sorry, 
but you cannot or will not learn to be neat and 
careful. This is the seventh goblet you have 
broken,—my best soup-dish, without counting 
cups and saucers and plates. You suit me well 
enough in other things, but I shall soon be with- 
out dishes if you stay much longer. You know 
I have given you two warnings.” 

“Yes’m,’’ said Kitty, meekly, rubbing the 
knuckles of her great red hands in the folds of 
her check apron, and looking excessively awk- 
ward and mortified. 

Everybody liked Kitty but gentle Aunt Mil- 
dred. That she, with her sweet, generous tem- 
per, should feel such an aversion to the girl, that 
she could not bear to be near her, or even to 
speak to her, was altogether unaccountable. 

Mrs. Mills, my sister-in-law, had taken Kitty 
on the recommendation of one of the officers 
connected with an orphan asylum. The girl 
was not prepossessing. She had a sly look, 
heavy jaws, and light eyes, shiftifg from blue 
to gray. But she had done her work faithfully, 
seemed very fond of her mistress, my sister-in- 
law, and her pretty little boy, three years old. 
She was Irish, warm-hearted, slow-footed, and 
alas! so careless that everything—as Mrs. Mills 
said—slipped through her fingers. 

“Indeed, mum, an’ I don’t know how it did 
come to smash,” was her invariable comment 
over the broken ware. 

There was no cat to lay the disaster to, Clem- 
ent was seldom in the kitchen, and she was the 
only servant, 

“Pm so glad you’re really going to send her 
away,” said Aunt Mildred, with a sigh of relief. 
“P’ve been expecting harm ever since she came 
here. I’m sure she’s deep.” 

“But she is faithful and always willing,” I 
said, a little indignantly. “It’s the poor girl’s 
misfortune, T think that she can’t really help 


“I am happy to say that Mr. Swasey, your! breaking. What will she do? Where will she 
principal, has the entire confidence of the Com-| go?” and I wanted my sister-in-law to give her 


one more trial. 

But no, she was for once decided. Another 
reason underlying her resolve, of which we did 
not then know. One of her friends intended to 





break up housekeeping, and she had a girl every 


way suitable for our needs,—neat, handy, and 
above all, careful. So it was settled, and Kitty 
was to leave un the next day, her time being up 
then. 

Poor Kitty! It made me sad to see her going 
her rounds after that, her great under lip hanging, 
and her eyes red. I really believed she loved ys 
all, and not having to furnish the broken dishes 
from my own purse, I could afford to feel Jep- 
iently towards the girl, and to pity her. Not ay 
article was broken that day, the first, for weeks, 
in which an accident had not happened, and 
which proved, Aunt Mildred said, that it w 
pure “don’t-care-a-tiveness” on Kitty’s part. 

We were expecting the bell to ring for supper 
every moment, when a cry rang through the 
house. 

“Where is Clement? 
enti” . 

Everybody was ready with an answer. I had 
seen him, not long before, wheeling a barrow 
full of sand up and down the garden walk, 
Aunt Milly had passed him in the hall; Kitty 
had noticed him sitting on the lower stair; Mrs, 
McLane, the dressmaker, who was sewing at the 
house, thought she had heard his voice just a 
moment before under the window, 

The search commenced. From garret to cellar 
we explored the house. Every walk in the gar- 
den, every nook and corner. He could not have 
got down the well, for it took a strong man to 
open the cover. There was no place where he 
could be in hiding. 

Now as this happened only a few months ago, 
and while all the world was talking about Char. 
ley Ross, it may be supposed that a great con- 
sternation fell upon us. The boy was very beau- 
tiful, and only three years old. The blue eyes 
and flaxen curls of our darling seemed to look 
out at us from every place, and yet he was not 
to be found. His mother put on her bonnet and 
shawl to go and enquire of the neighbors. Kitty 
also put on her bonnet and shawl. 

“Sure, I'll find the darlin’ if he’s to be found 


as 


Who has seen Clem- 


at all,’ she said, her red cheeks flashing a deep- 
er crimson. 

“O, find him, Kitty, find him, and Ill forgive 
you everything! Only bring me my Dlessed 
boy!” 

The two went different ways. 

Aunt Mildred sat down at table with us, bat 
we could scareely eat. What made it seem 
worse, the boy’s father had gone to New York, 
and was not expected back under a week. 

“How dreadful it will be if we have to tee 
graph George to-morrow that his boy is lost!” I 
said, shivering. “Or if he is taken away, and is 
already miles from us!” 

“I hope Kitty had nothing to do with it,” 
Aunt Mildred said, almost under her breath. 

“Now, aunt, I do think that is too bad!” I an- 
swered, for I really felt a thrill of indignation. 
“You carry your dislike of Kitty too far, entire 
ly; and when the poor girl has gone to look af- 
ter him, too.” 

Aunt Mildred did not reply. The weather 
had changed, and within doors the needles of 
the east wind penetrated. The sky grew gray, 
threatening rain, and all the landscape seemed 
desolate. It was as if death had come to the 
house. Silence and forebodings of the dismalest 
kind kept us company. 

Presently my sister-in-law appeared at the 
gate. There was a strange pallor in her face. 
Her eyes were tearless and very bright. She 
came in, and still continued walking, like one 
distracted, 

“They have stolen my child, my one boy, my 
dear little Clement,” she repeated over and ovel, 
in a strange, broken voice. “O, what will he 
say?” 

Night came on with rain. Several of the 
neighbors had called to hear if there was news 
of the child. Several others had gone out 1 
search. My sister-in-law, who was never vely 
strong, had succumbed to her fears, and lay, 
half fainting, upon the sofa. 

Eight, nine, struck and we were just on the 
point of sending for the doctor when the door 
burst open and in flew Kitty, her bonnet off, her 
shawl dragging, but with the boy in her arms, 
between waking and sleeping. 

Imagine, if you can, the ery that rang from 
the mother’s lips, and the joy that ensued. 

“Where was he, Kitty? Where did you find 
my precious child? 0, Kitty, my good girl! for- 
give me? You brought back my boy.” 

“An’ it was a long way, ma'am. AM I 
walked and I walked till I thonght me feet would 
come off entirely. Then it was by the river-side 
I found him, ont in Leeville. Sure his little cap 
’ad gone in the wather, and one of his shoes. 
But I see him the long distance, and it were 1 
ing for his mother he was.” 

“What made you go in that direction?” asked 
Aunt Mildred, suspiciously. 
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For a moment I almost hated her. 

“Don't ask her why she came to go there, or 
anywhere. The Lord directed her, for, don’t 
you see, here is my boy! Kitty, you shall stay 
with me, and you mustn’t mind if I was harsh 
thismorning. Ill forget everything, everything! 
You've made me the gladdest, happiest woman! 
But for you my boy might have been in the 
river.” 

Kitty stood a little aside, picking at her bon- 
net strings. She seemed too bashful to speak, 
and never looked more awkward in her life. 

There was a bed of currants at the outer edge 
ofthe garden, and back of them a row of 
hedge-bushes, and the palings were not so open 
at that place. At nine the next morning Aunt 
Mildred put on an enormous sun-bonnet, that 
flapped over her face, and went down to gather 
the fruit for jelly. She had been there some ten 
minates — pee Saw wh aeteiee lay spell-bound, watching the face, but scarcely real- 
hat came edging along. | izing the situation, When I did, I hardly dared to 

“[ say, Kitty,” he said, with a brogue. ! open my eyes, lest the fact that I was awake should 

“Well, what is it?” asked Aunt Mildred, who pe discovered by the watcher. Nor did I venture to 
was quick witted. move or make an effort to awaken my companions, 

“How dye git the youngster home?” | for fear of unwittingly giving the signal for my own 

“Well enough,” was the reply, and Aunt Mil- | destruction. 
dred kept her face down, | I expected every moment to hear the twang of a 

“Ye see I'd vrarin’-time wid him when Id bow-string, and feel the head of au arrow penetrate 

my flesh, for I knew that the face was that of an In- 
| dian, and I felt confident he was not alone, 


plaintive note of the whip-poor-will in the far dis- 
tance, or the dull heavy thud of our animals’ feet 
in the soft turf upon which they had been tethered. 
While listening to these, 1 fell asleep. 

Just after the gray dawn began to make objects 
around our camp visible, 1 woke from my slumbers. 
As the rest of the party seemed to be sleeping 


another nap before rising. 

While thus lying, half asleep and half awake, I 
chanced to turn my eyes towards a small cedar tree 
that stood about twenty yards from me, and to my 
horror discovered a pair of bright eyes peering at 
me from out the green branches. 

My first thought, that it was some animal, was 
soon dissipated by discovering the fingers of a hu- 
man hand, holding aside the branch so as to give its 
owner an uninterrupted view of our camp. And, 
indeed, in a short time, I fancied I could plainly 
trace the features of a very ugly, swarthy face, 
through the opening made. 

For some moments,—it seemed to me hours,—I 


got him to Mill’s shanty. I thought he'd ery 
the breath outer him intirely,” the young fellow 
continued. “Now do you be good as your word, | 
and give me my hire, for it’s wanting of money 
badly I am.” 

“And what’ll ye do if I don’t pay?” said Aunt 
Mildred from under her sun-bonnet. 

“Do, is it? Go up to the house and tell ’em 
twas yourself got the lad carried off, that ye 
might find him and kape your place. O, it’s 
you are adeep un, but other folks isn’t fools, 
quite.” 


I remember watching the eyes, so maliciously 
gleaming from between the green boughs, and com- 
| paring them to those of a tiger about to spring upon 
| its prey, and wondering if an arrow headed with 
flint would cause more pain than one with an iron 
barb. 

While these thoughts were passing in my mind, 
the limb was almost imperceptibly permitted to re- 
sume its natural position, and the eyes disappeared 
| from view. 

My first impulse was one of intense relief. My 

. : Z next was to jump to my feet and awake my still 
For « moment Aunt Mildred was silent from | sleeping companions. Then I bethought myself of 
consternation, Then she said,— the well-known cunning of Indians, and determined 

“{ thought so,” and stood up from behind the | to remain quiet for a few moments, lest 2 ruse had 
bushes. When he saw who it was, he took to | been adopted to ascertain if the presence of a foe 
his heels, and did not stop while he was in | had been discovered. 
sight. | My last thought proved a happy one, for in a very 

“T always said she was deep,” repeated Aunt | short time I saw the branch again cautiously pushed 

. Pe aside, and then two pairs of eyes instead of one met 
Mildred, “but I never thought she could manage a haa aceon 

: 4 y ste gaze. 
such a plot as that in so brief a time.” What should I do? A cold sweat started from 

Of course Kitty lost her place. every pore of my body, and my heart almost ceased 
to beat, as I realized that the least movement of one 
of my sleeping companions might precipitate upon 
us a foe of whose numbers I could form no esti- 
mate. 

Conscious that I could not avert our impending 





———_~or+ —_—_ 
For the Companicn. 
A DANGEROUS GAME. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens. 


soundly, I determined to lie a while longer, and take | 





dians, while I brought up the rear. For some miles 
we were unmolested. I began to think we should 
have no further trouble from the savages, when sud- 
denly there came the well-known “whiz” of an ar- 
row in the air, and the next moment Matt Mashon 


dropped to the ground, with its barbed head buried 
' 


deep in his shoulder. 

We hurriedly gathered around him, and while dis- 

| cussing the direction from which the arrow had 

come, some half-a-dozen of the feathered missiles 
descended from far above us. They came from the 

steep walls of the canyon. The air at once rang with 

the sound of the dreaded war-whoop, which echoed 
; and reverberated among the rocks, and down the 
! sides of the narrow pass, until it seemed as though 
; the entire Apache tribe had assembled to dispute 
out passage. 

Hastily withdrawing ourselves as near to the sides 
| of the canyon as possible, we waited the appearance 
of the foe. Ben’s keen eyes detected a dusky head 
cautiously peering over the edge of a jutting crag. 
Quicker than a flash, he raised his rifle and fired. 
We saw the savage throw his arms wildly about, as 
though clutching the air, and then pitch headlong 
over the edge of the rock, falling almost at our very 
feet. 

*It’s one of them Mescalleros,” said Ben. “You 
can always tell ’em bythe paint. Look out, there!” 
continued he, in a tone of alarm, as the peculiar 
rushing sound that always precedes a large descend- 
ing body was heard above us, 

We scarcely had time to spring towards the shelter 
afforded by an overhanging rock, when a huge 
boulder came crashing down, and falling upon the 
body of the dead Indian, buried it deep in the 
earth. 

“Ha, ah!” exclaimed Ben; “that was a good shot. 
Try it again, Johnny.” 

But we saw no more of the Indians, and after 
waiting some time, again started on our journey. 
We reached the fort in safety, and the following day 
returned with a small detachment of soldiers, under 
command of Capt, Claiborne, to our old camping- 
ground for the property we had so carefully secreted. 
Not a vestige of it did we find. Everything had 
been so cleverly removed, that we could not discover 
even a trace of it, and we were forced to walk back 
to Fort Fillmore, both disappointed and angry. 


| 
| 
| 


to venture on a journey through the Indian country 
without a good guide, and that playing at “hide and 
seek”? with Apaches is a dangerous game. 


or 


SEVENTEEN YEARS A SAVAGE. 
There are many cases on record of civilized men 


followed the mode of life, of the people among whom 


like it. 


The experience of this first trip taught me never | 


who have fallen, by some mischance, into the hands | 
of savage tribes, and have adopted the habits, and | 


they have lived. Every new case, however, seems | 


have no religion whatever, no idea of anything su- 
pernatural, no superstitions, and no belief of any 
kind in an unseen world. But if this is true, it is al- 
most the first tribe discovered on the face of the 
earth which is living without any God or idol. 


-_—— oo 





For the Companion. 


THE STREET PEOPLE OF NEW 
YORK. 
By Rufus Sargent. 

By the term “street people,” I mean those who 
gain their living out of doors, either by vending 
some kind of goods, or by some sort of exhibition in 
public places, 

The business of some of these people has become 
so well defined that certain peculiarities are now at- 
tached to them, and all individuals of the same 
trade appear and act alike. 

For instance, the milkmen of New York have 
come gradually to adopt one kind of wagon, and 
one method of calling the attention of customers, 
Their wagon is a four-wheeled vehicle, generally 
painted in crimson and gold, and lettered upon the 
sides and back thus, perhaps, “Orange County 
Milk;” or, “Morrisania Milk Association; or, 
“Farmer’s Dairy.” 

The driver sits upon the rear part, while before 
him are two or four immense tin barrels, with huge 

| covers, filled with milk. Upon the top of these cans 
are laid long-handled dippers, holding just a quart, 
and the precious liquid is ladled up like soup from 
from atureen, The horses that draw these carts are 
finely harnessed,and well fed, and they know the 
| route, and every place where they are expected to 
stop, as well as the driver himself. Indeed, I have 
no doubt that anew driver could get upon one of 
these wagons, not knowing the whereabouts of a 
single regular customer, and be drawn by the expe- 
rienced Lorse up to the door of every one of two 
hundred of the milk drinkers who had patronized 
the old master. 
| There are hundreds of these neat establishments 
in the city, and you see them flying about, like ar- 
tillery going into action, with their gay colors glar- 
ing in the sun, and the merry clatter of their horses’ 
feet sounding loudly on the pavement. 

But the oddest thing about these milkmen is their 
habit of uttering loud cries when they reach a cus- 
tomer’s door and find it closed. Their cries are, in 
the great majority of cases, really frightful to one 
who hears them for the first time. A milkman ar- 
rives before a house say at five in the morning, and 
lifts up his head and gives vent to a series of shrieks 
| that penetrate every chamber for the length of half 
| a block. 

This cry is often so terrifying that Ihave known 
, Strangers to leap out of their beds and rush to the 
window, with hair on end, fully expecting to see 


mortal agony. 


One beautiful September morning, a party of five 
of us started from Fort Fillnrore, in New Mexico, to 
visit the ruins of La Gran Quivora, that were about 
forty miles north from Fort Stanton. 

Late in the afternoon of the second day, we en- 
tered the beautiful valley of the Tularosa, which 
opens out from the canyon through which we were 
to cross the Sacramento Mountains. Here we were 
to encamp for the night. 

Shortly after entering the valley, we observed one 
of those remarkable “signal smokes” (used by the 
Apaches, to give warning of the approach of stran- 
gers into their country) suddenly shoot up into the 
air from a point some miles below us in the moun- 
tain. 

Although the day was windy, the smoke rose in a 
straight column until it reached a great height. | 
Then it spread ont like a huge umbrella at the top, 
and almost in the twinkling of an eye was gone. | 

“That means look out, plain ‘nuff,’ said Ben | 
Wade, an old soldier who was acting as our guide; 
“an’ we'll see more on ’em in a few minutes.” 

Sure enough, in a very short time we saw three 
more of the columns, one of which appeared to 
come from the canyon directly before us. 

“We're right in amongst the red-skins,—that’s ez 
plain ez a pike-staff,” remarked Ben; “but it won't 
do to turn back. We mnst keep on, though I reckon 
we'd better not camp here.” 

We therefore determined to push forward as rap- 
idly as possible, and find a secure camping-place in 
the forest, before night should overtake us. Ben 
spurred ahead, and shortly after entering the canyon, 
he made his appearance, informing us that “he had 
found a spot about two hundred yards from the 
— that he reckoned would be as safe as any 
Place,” 





We reached the spot, unsaddled our animals, and 
concealed them in a dense cedar thicket a short dis- 
tance below us. After seeing them make a hearty 
Supper on the sweet bottom grass we had cut while 
passing through the valley, we made our own out of 
asmall quantity of afole; for Ben forbid our kin- 
dling a fire, lest it should betray our position to the 
Indians, 

Now a camp without a fire, especially in the for- 
est, is one of the most desolate places on earth, and 
48 soon as it became dark we were glad to wrap our- 
selves in our blankets, and with our saddles for pil- 
lows, “turn in.” 

“Now, boys, be sure and keep your rifles well in 
hand, your ears open, and above all else, keep still,”’ 
said Ben. “’Twon’t do no good to set a guard, 


"cause our only chance is ter keep hid. So go ter 
sleep ef yer can; but keep still, whatever yer hear.” 

It Was as quiet as the grave around us; the only 
hoise that disturbed the solitude was the occasional 


| started; but my quick, low—sh—apprised him of 


| He soon turned towards me with an inquiring 


doom, I felt really grateful that I had done nothing 
to hasten it. I listened intently for some sound, 
Not even a whispering breeze disturbed the perfect 
stillness that reigned throughout the dense forest. 
Not a leaf rustled; not the song of a bird was to be 
heard, 

Iappeared only to apprehend that those wicked 
eyes were still furtively glenming from out the ce- 
dar tree, and that the slightest movement of my 
body might bring death into the camp. 

Suddenly the boughs resumed their natural posi- 
tion, and I felt, rather than saw, the eyes with- 
drawn. 

Again I breathed freely,—again experienced a de- 
sire to alarm the camp, and again refrained from 
doing so, for reasons that I never have been: able 
to satisfactorily explain to myself. 

After some time, seeing no signs of their reap- 
pearance, I quietly cocked my rifle beneath my 
blankets, and then carefully placed my hand upon 
Ben’s shoulder. The instant it touched him, he 


danger, and he instantly resumed his former posi- 
tion. 


look, as though asking for information, and as qui- 
etly as possible I told him what I had seen. 
After a few moments he arose, and cautiously 

; made his way to the thicket in which, the night pre- 
| vious, we had tethered our animals, but not one was 
to be found. While we had slept, the Indians had 
been around us during the long watches of the night, 
probably waiting till just before the moon had gone 


' 


just as strange as if there had never been another | some poor wretch lying in the street, writhing in 


Quite lately a Frenchman has been rescued from There is another very different class of street peo- 
the life of a savage, which he had lived for seven- | ple, who also make noises, but who do it with a cer- 
teen years, under quite remarkable circumstances, | tain melody. I allude to the cart-organ family. 

In 1858 Narcisse Peltier, . boy twelve years old, You see a short, thin, dark-skinned woman, with 
sailed on board the vessel St, Paul from China for | bright eyes and a rather fierce face, dressed in 


Australia, as cabin-boy. The vessel was wrecked. | two short, woollen skirts of blue and brown, a 
The captain and part of the crew basely deserted | 





| shawl crossed over her bosom, and a red hand- 
Peltier and escaped; and when they reported the | kerchief pinned over her head and under her chin, 
loss of the vessel, they said nothing about the cabin | pushing before her a long go-cart mounted on four 
boy. stout wheels. 

They had left him, almost dead with thirst,onaj| Mounted on the end of this go-cart isa Paris reed- 
barren spot on the north-eastern coast of Queens- | organ of the better kind, arranged to play music 
land. There he was found by natives, and was cared , from two or three operas and two or three oratorios, 
for by them. He soon adopted their habits, aban- | besides two or three popular tunes of the day; and 
doned dress altogether, as was their practice, lived | upon the rear of this cart is a box-cradle, wherein 
their life, learned their language and forgot his own, | lies a baby that seems to be always sleepy and al- 
and finally lost all desire of returning to his early | ways quiet. By the side of the woman, as she moves 
home. rapidly along the streets, runs a little brown-faced 

He was rescued against his will. He was induced | boy, with large, lustrous eyes, carrying a battered 
to get intoa boat by some white men trading along | tin dipper in one hand, and clutching his mother’s 
the coast, and then was threatend with death if he | skirts with the other, 
stirred until the boat had reached the ship. This complete family, with its shopand its nur- 

When he was taken he could only speak a few | sery all in one, travels on until the woman decides 
words in French, but he recovered his knowledge of that she has arrived before a house where the peo- 
his native tongue very fast. What is more singular | ple are kind. Then she wheels her cart to the edge 
is that he did not lose his ability to read and write. | of the sidewalk, gives her baby a little milk froma 
As he has been for more than half his years—he is | rubber-tipped bottle that she has, places in its hands 
now twenty-nine—living a savage life, he still pre- ja roughly-shaped wooden horse or cow, and then 
fers it. He wished to escape from his captors, and | steps into the gutter, seizes the handle of her organ, 
still clings to many of his old customs. and begins to turn it with great energy, sending 

His breast has two long horizontal lines, and sev- forth, perhaps, the sad and plaintive “Casta Diva” 
eral other short lines of raised flesh, made by fre-| that every one knows. At the same time little 
quent cutting, and then pressing the lips of the cut Francisco dances to and fro on the flags, holding his 











down in the morning, before they attempted to carry 
off our stock,—for all Indians believe that white 
men sleep sounder at that time than any other. 

An examination of the ground about the camp 
convinced us that no less than twelve Indians had so 
completely surrounded our camp, that they could 
easily have massacred our entire party; and they 
would have undoubtedly done so, had they discov- 
ered the least sign of our awaking. 

Thankful that we had gotten off so cheaply, we 


cheery voice roused us by saying,— 


critters. Now what air we todo?” 


for the fort. 


we started for the fort. 








were still talking of our escape, when old Ben’s | 


“Well, boys, here we are, forty miles from any | admit a lead pencil. 
place, with plenty of camp-fixin’s and grub, but no 


It was a question more easily asked than an- 
swered; but it was finally decided to carefully se- 
crete our saddles, provisions, &c., and start on foot 
Our blankets, with a little afole, some 
dried venison and atin cup, were hastily made into 
bundles, and with these strapped upon our backs, 


Ben walked a short distance in the advance, with 
eyes ang ears on the alert, to detect any sign of In- 


together. These scars are made forornament. The | tin dipper, and turning his face upward towards the 
| lower part of one of his ears had been drawn down | windows of the house, in hope of pennies. 
| until it was two or three inches longer than is| Whenever a kindly hand does throw him a little 
| deemed “handsome” among civilized people, with a | money, he pounces upon it like a hawk, and pulls 
| hole in the centre large enough to put in a silver | his cap in a curious fashion, by way of giving thanks, 
| dollar. He says that some of the tribe draw out | The mother’s red lips part and show her white teeth, 
| their ears until they almost or quite touch the shoul- | and the baby, feeling that everybody is happy, kicks 
| der. Narcisse became convinced, after a short res- | up its heels, while the music still goes on. 
idence among Europeans, that long ears are not a 
mark of beauty, and had both of his trimmed. 
His nose had also been pierced, and he wore in it 
a piece of white shell. The hole is large enough to 


These odd establishments are quite common, yet 
they always excite curiosity and amusing comment. 
They generally start at a very early hour, from ob- 
scure alleys in the lower part of the city, with a 
plenty of food tucked away somewhere, und travel, 
almost incessantly, through the long streets until 
late at night, some of them returning bome with 
perhaps five dollars more in their treasury. 

One funny character not infrequent in the streets 
of New York is the pop-gun man. Passing down 
Broadway, you see a severe looking personage, who, 
seated upon his haunches like a Turk, with his back 
resting against some building, spends his time in fir- 
ing a pop-gun. 

This man isa very monument of gravity. Noth- 
ing moves him, Early in the morning he opensa 


The people among whom he lived have neither 
houses, huts, nor even tents. They have,in other 
words, no homes and no shelter. The men never 
wear any garment, and the women but one. They 
cannot count, and have no words for numbers. They 
live almost wholly by fishing. They are good-na- 
tured people, and not cannibals, but their morals | 
are of the lowest order. When a man gets tired of 
a wife—he usually has four or five wives—he kills 
her, and there is an end of the matter. 

It is not surprising to learn, after this, that they 




















large tray, places it ona tripod near a corner 
where there is a draught of air, and then 
hangs ont a dozen paper birds, painted in high 
colors, whose tails, being specially shaped for 
the purpose, whirl round and round with light- 
ning-like rapidity in the wind. 
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Then he takes up a tube of wood, with a sort 


self, fastens a strip of white paper over the end, 
and pushes the piston in with a slow motion, 
until the compressed air bursts the paper and 
makes a sharp report. This report often startles 
people, and they look around to see some happy | 
baby amusing itself, in the 
their eyes encounter 


care of its nurse; but | 
this red-faced, long-limbed, | 
muscular fellow, and they stare with comical | 
amazement. 

All day long does this burly loafer, strong 
enough to lift half a ton, or manage the wildest 
horse, sit and play with this pop-gun. When it 
goes off, his stolid face shows no kind of inter- 
est or response, He does not even wink. 

At first one laughs at this fellow, and then the 
disposition is to grow indignant at him; but he 


of piston in it, and contentedly squatting him-| « 





doesn’t mind, If his pop-gun, perchance, at- 
tracts a few good-natured passers-by to purchase 







THE 


who want to know how old the pray are, what! persons for the purpose of giving a free educa-| the great block; and after working p: itiently 


they live upon, and how much bigger they will 
grow; but never a reply to these ‘small people 


does the dog-seller vouchsafe. 


No matter if it rains, no matter if it blow cold, 
no matter if it be so hot that people faint and 
fall in the street before him, the poodle man and 
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tion to children of their sect, or in certain special | upon it for a year and a half, it was transformed 


branches of instruction. 

There is a State Normal School in each of the 
eighty-eight departments of France, for the 
training of teachers. The Government has also 
established a number of Sunday schools; but 


they are not Sunday schools as we understand | 


the term. They are intended for young work- 
men who are not educated, and who are too 
busy to avail themselves of instruction on week | 
days; and in them are taught, not as with us, | 
sacred lessons, but the ordinary school studies. 

That no opportunity may be lost, evening 
schools, and schools for workshops and hospitals, 


and free libraries, have been instituted through- | 


out France. 

It is interesting 
children in France generally attend school for a 
longer period, and hence are more generally in- 
telligent than the Catholic children. The latter 
often leave school at eleven or twelve, the time 
when they take their first communion. The 
Protestant boys and girls usually remain at their 


studies until they are sixteen or seventeen. 


It is noticeable that in the eastern and north- | 


to know that the Protestant | 


j into the noble and beautiful figure of David. 

The Governor of Florence at this time was a no- 
bleman named Soderini. When he went to see 
the newly-finished statue,fhe thought to show off 
his knowledge by criticizing it. 

“The nose is too large,’’ said he. 
| Michael Angelo got up to the face with his 
chisel, and pretended to alter the nose; then he 
blew about some dust he had secretly taken jn 
| his hand. But he did not really alter it at all, 
iw hen he came down, Solderini clapped his 
hands, and exclaimed,— 

“Ah, now it is excellent, perfect !” 

If you look closely at a portrait of Michael 
| Angelo, you will see that his nose is very crook. 
ed and out of shape. The way in which it be. 
came so was this: he was a scholar in the studio 
of a certain famous sculptor, where there was 
another named Torrigiano. One day the same 
task was assigned to both. When they had fip. 
ished it, Torrigiano showed his model to Mi- 
chael Angelo with great triumph. Then Michael 
Angelo quietly uncovered his. Its superiority 
over that of Torrigiano was so evident, that the 





his paper birds for their children, his object in | his little 
life is accomplished. 






blinking puppies stand and wait in sol- 
emn patience for somebody to notice them and 


ern portions of France the people are more ac- | latter, seized with a fit of rage, seized a heavy 
tive, intelligent and thrifty than those in the | mallet, and struck Michael Angelo a dreadful 
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You naturally wonder how some of the arti- | 
cles offered by these sidewalk venders ever find 
asale, Yet the trade thrives apparently, for the | 
number of the merchants increases every year. 

Before I close I must describe one of the silent 
“street people.’ Here is the poodle man, who | 
a laugh wherever seen. He con- | 
ducts his trade with a solemnity that would be- 
He 






























































always causes 























come a president, addressing a convention, 
appears upon Broadway, from somewhere about 
ten o’clock, A. M., with a double basket, having 
two covers that raise up by hinges. 

He selects, if it be summer, the shade of a pil- 
lar of some one of the great stores, and draws 
from the basket first a bit of carpet two feet 
square, This he lays down upon the sidewalk, 
and smooths it out, 




















































































































































































































He then plunges his hand once more into the 
basket, and draws forth what appears to bea 




















roll of white wool as large as achild’s muff. 
Then he takes a comb from one of his pockets 


ond begins to dress this muff. 




















Presently a small 
head, with black, bead-like eyes, appears, and 
four legs and a short tail by degrees develope 
out of the mass of silken hair, and a very small 
and very young dog stands revealed. 

his dog, properly combed and set out on the 
carpet, a second one is drawn out 
throngh the same process. 
























































and put 
When all is ready, 
the man lifts them, one on each palm, and stands 
like a statue, motionless and speechless, looking 
blankly at the throng of ladies 
that goes pouring past him 
ter a word. 









































and gentlemen 
Rarely does he ut- 


























Now and then, once in half an hour, perhaps, 
some female, who looks as though she had 
money in her pocket, stops to ask the price of 
the little animals, and then, and only then, does 
the great man open his lips. Thousands of 
questions are asked him by curious children, 


















































stop and buy. And so we leave him, very glad 
that he has his own feet, and not ours, to stand 
on. 
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FRENCH SCHOOLS. 
It is only within recent years that even a tol- 


\erable system of schools has been established in 


France. Under the old monarchy, education 
was so sadly neglected that a large portion of 
| the F rench could not read or write. During the 
| first fifty years of this century, education in 
France rather declined than advanced. When 
the first revolution broke out, in 1789, there were 
over seventy-two thousand pupils in the schools; 
while in 1848, with a much larger population, 
the pupils in the French schools only numbered 
sixty-nine thousand. 

Even now, when much improvement has been 
made, thirty per cent. of the French cannot read 
or write; while until very lately there were many 
country districts where there were no schools at 
all. 

The children of the rich were taught at home 
by tutors, who came to them. The children of 
the poor were either not taught at all, or were 
taught in a very careless way by the priests. 

The amount of ignorance which still exists in 
France is sometimes amazing. I have heard of 
one Frenchman who thought all Americans were 
negroes; of another, a lawyer in good standing, 
who was astonished to find that Americans 
speak English, and who thought that we hada 
special language of our own; of a v cy bright 
Frenchwoman who had an idea that the United 
States were in Brazil; and yet another who sup- 
posed they were a part of England. One who 
travels much in the interior of France, is con- 
stantly hearing such strange mistakes, which 
proves how little care has been taken to educate 
the people. 

Since the great war with Prussia, however, the 
French statesmen have woke to the importance 
of having good schools. They could not shut 
their eyes to the fact that the success of the 
Prussians was due, in a very large measure, to 
the universal intelligence of Bismark’s soldiers; 
and they have earnestly set to work to provide a 
good education for the children of their own 
countrymen, 

A new school system has been put in opera- 
tion, by which every French child may receive 
instruction. The schools are not free, as ours 
are; the parents who can afford it must pay the 
tuition of their children, while those who ecan- 
not, have a right to send their children to school 
without expense. 

The schools, moreover, are no longer left, as 
formerly, to the control of the Catholic priests. 
Every district in France is obliged to maintain 
a primary school, and if possible, one each for 
boys and girls. The fathers of each district de- 
cide who shall be the teachers, whether they 
shall be priests or not, and whether they shall 
be Catholic or Protestant. Thus the teaching is 
Catholic or Protestant, according to the major- 
ity in the district. 

In all the French schools in which there are 
both boys and girls, who are taught in the same 
classes, the teachers must be women. The teach- 
ers are all required to be twenty-one years of 
age, and give proof of their capacity. The 
schools are under the rule of the school commit- 
tee, which consists of the mayor of the village, 
and one of his councillors, the Catholic priest 
and the Protestant minister. 

Besides the public, or parish schools, there are 
in France what are called “free” schools. These 
are schools founded and endowed by benevolent 





south and west; and this is accounted for by | 


the fact that most of the Protestants are in the 
former sections, 
large majority in the latter. 
————_+oo—____—_ 
RETURN. 
The white sail caught the evening ray, 
The wave beneath us seemed to burn, 


When all my weeping friend could say, 
Was, “O, soon return.” 


T hrough many a clime our ship was driven, 
O’er many a billow rudely thrown, 
Now chilled beneath a northern heaven, 
Now sunn’d by many a summer zone; 
Yet still, where’er our course we lay 
When evening bade the west wave ‘burn, 
I thought I heard one faintly say, 
“O, soon return 


———-+o+ 


ANECDOTES OF MICHAEL AN- 
GELO. 


The celebration at Rome of the four hun- 


dredth year after the birth of Michael Angelo | 


recalls many anecdotes of the great artist and 
sculptor. 

Michael Angelo began as a sculptor at a very 
early age. When he was thirteen, he was ad- 
mitted into the famous Gardens of St. Mark, at 
Florence, which had been filled by Lorenzo di 
Medici with many fine pieces of statuary. 
the young artist went to work modelling in 
clay and chiselling in marble. 

One day young Michael Angelo was just com- 
pleting the copy of a laughing fawn which stood 
in the gardens. Prince Lorenzo, passing along, 
observed it with admiration; but smilingly 
said,— 

“Your fawn has one defect; don’t you see that 
he is a very od fawn, yet you have given him 
all his teeth ?”’ 

As soon as Lorenzo had passed along, Michael 
Angelo took his chisel, broke ont several of the 
front teeth, made some holes for the empty 
sockefs, and thus gave the face the appearance of 
age. 

His greatest picture is the fresco of the “Last 
Judgment,” which is still to be seen on the wall 
of the Sistine Chapel at Rome. It is a terrible 
picture, and much of its vividness was derived 
from his feelings when he was thrown into pris- 
on, and remained there over night, at Bologna. 
Writing to a friend, he said,— 

“Never shall I forget that night. I was put 
into a solitary cell where criminals were con- 
fined, the ladder drawn up, the trap door closed, 
and I was left in total darkness. My brain 
seemed on fire; sometimes there was a super- 
natural glare of light before my eyes; then it 
was succeeded by utter darkness, which seemed 
to have a material substance, pressing upon my 
breath. Once I felt as if the walls of my prison 
were closing in, and I was gradually to be 
crushed between them. To this night I owe 
mainly my conceptions of ‘The Last Judg- 
ment.’ ” 

One of the noblest statues that he made was 
that of “David,” the young hero of the Bible, 
which still stands in the old square in Florence. 

An enormous block of marble had been brought 
to Florence, and lay in the square. What 
to make out of it the sculptors did not know. 
One sculptor, Fiesole, was ordered to chisel a 
giant out of it. After laboring for years, he was 
forced to give up the task in despair. The im- 
mense block was too much for him. ; 

Then Leonardo da Vinci, a much greater art- 
ist, was told to see what he could do with it; but 
after examining it, he declared that Fiesole had 
hacked it so much that it was impossible to 
make anything out of it. 


| 


blow across the face, breaking his nose. For this 





| cruel and wicked deed he was expelled from 


while the Catholics are in a! 


Florence. 

Michael Angelo lived to the great age of eigh- 
ty-eight, and he worked upon his statues and 
pictures during the long period of seventy-five 
years. Yet he was always learning, and was 
never contented with what he knew. One day, 
when he was very old and feeble, some one met 
him walking with bowed head, in the snow, 
near the Colosseum at Rome. On being asked, 
“Where are you going?” the old sculptor re. 
plied,— 

“To school, to try and learn something.” 

One book Michael Angelo prized above all 
others—the Bible. 

——+o-—_—___—_ 


PHONES. 





| sound). 


Here | 


Some of the principal inventions of the day seem 
to be new kinds of musical instruments, designated 
by names which are phoney rather than funny. Not 
long ago anumber of papers and magazines con- 
tained a picture of the Pyrophone (which means fire 
In this instrument the music is produced 
by flames or jets of gas. AH of us who live in the 
city have heard the gas sing, but who would have 
thought that an organ could be constructed of gas 
pipes? Yet the instrument has been made, and 
produces, it is said, tones of a new quality, and re- 
sembling the human voice more than any other, and 
especially in religious music causing really wonder- 
ful effects. By-and-by, then, perhaps choirs will be 


| abolished, and church music performed ‘30 as by 


fire.” 

“How about the words?” do you ask. 

We reply, ““How many of the words can you dis- 
tinguish, as sung by an average choir?” 

A Portuguese gentleman has been exhibiting in 
London an instrument of music consisting of a row 
of glass tumblers, which he causes to cry out, like 
children, by beating them, and to which, on this ac- 
count (we suppose), he has given the title of Kopo- 
phone. The sounds evoked are said to be very sweet 
and pretty, especially when accompanied by a first- 
rate performer on the piano, as they were in Lon- 
don. But even the tones of the Jew’s harp would 
not sound amiss in such circumstances. 


——__~g@9—____—_ 


A QUEER TITLE. 

Mr. Ruskin, with his vast wealth of knowledge, 
and his rare eloquence of style, has many curious ec- 
centricities of thought. One of these is a fondness 
for strange titles for his books. A reader could 
never imagine, from the title of many of his works, 
what subjects they treat of. Who could guess that 
“Sesame and Lilies” would treat of self-culture and 
its helps, for young men and young women? A 
comical story is told of his book called ‘“Sheep- 
folds,” in which he discusses church architecture, 
and the fitness of various styles of building for 
purposes of worship. 

Aun English farmer saw the title announced in the 
papers, and was attracted by it. He was greatly in- 
terested in raising sheep, and in the best methods of 
keeping and feeding them to derive the largest profit. 
He felt a singular thrill of pleasure that the great 
Mr. Ruskin should condescend to write on his fa- 
vorite topic, though he wondered how any practical 
knowledge could have been acquired in London life. 
But he ordered at once a copy of the book, that he 
might know what improvements Mr. Ruskin could 
suggest in building sheep-folds. His surprise and 
indignation when the book arrived can be imagined. 
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NATURAL LIGHT. 

It is well known that some insects, like the glow- 
worm and fire-fly, have the power of emitting light. 
But few people besides students of natural history 
are aware that plants have the same power, to even 
a greater degree. Mr. Gardner, in his travels in 





the interior of Brazil, found a dwarf palm, whose 


It was now Michael] Angelo’s turn to try upon! leaves, when decaying, gave out a bright phosphor: 
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escent light, of a pale greenish hue. A few of these | 
Jeaves gave light enough, in a room, to read by. 

Incoal mines near Dresden are fungi, belonging 
to the genus Rhizomorpha, which give light enough 
for the miners to work by, and are, of course, far 
safer than Sir Humphrey Davy’s famous lamps. A 
yisitor to these mines, says,— | 

«The visitor has no need of artificial illumination ; 
the sides and roof of the black tunnels glow with 
pale stars of light, which fill the abyss with a soft, 
diffusive lustre, and create the belief that some en- 
chanting power has locked us in a fairy palace, 
whose walls glitter with gems of radiance. The 
light from a large number of them becomes almost 
dazzling to gaze upon.” 


+o» 
WHAT METEORS ARE MADE OF. 


A huge meteor was visible through the larger part 
of Iowa on the night of Feb. 12th, last winter. It 


was seen, also, distinctly in several other States a | 


little after ten o'clock, being visible for ten seconds, 
when it burst, the explosion being distinctly heard | 
jn Iowa, over a region many miles square. 

Large fragments of the meteor have since been 
found, and have been carefully examined by Dr. 
Hinricks, an eminent geologist, who gives an ac- 
count of this particular meteor, and a theory of me- 
teors in general. From a comparison of various ac- 
counts by observers, Dr. Hinricks concludes that it 
was first seen at a height of one hundred and fifty 
miles, moved in ten seconds through an orbit of two 
hundred and ten miles, and exploded at a height of 
ten miles, the fragments scattering widely. The 
fragments found were of stone, with little trace of 
jron; and the doctor’s conclusion is that all such 
meteors are parts of a broken asteroid, like those be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. They are made up o7 va- 
rious materials, and the lighter fall first to the earth. 
The heavier parts continue their revolution round 
the sun, and sooner or later will be attracted to the 
earth. He thinks, therefore, that before many 
years masses of meteoric iron will fall, like these 
fragments of stone which are now so common. 
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NEVER WASHED. 

A traveller says, “During our stay in the Eternal 
City we made the acquaintance of several artists, 
among them a very clever German sculptor, who re- 
lated to us the following incident. We were re- 
minded of it afterward, at the Custom House at 
Marseilles. We had to wait while the baggage of 
the passengers by an Italian steamer was examined. 
The gens d’arme (policeman) at the door shouted 
‘Italia!’ A door was opened, and the dirtiest look- 
ing set of ragged mortals presented itself to our 
view, such as we never hope to see again. We get 
rags from Italy for the mannfacture of paper, but 
how do we ever get them clean? 

“Our friend, the sculptor, was taking a walk one 
morning in the Alban Hills, when he saw coming 
towards him a most beautiful boy. He was dressed 
in an ancient brown jacket, with blue knee-hose, 
and dirty sandals on his feet. Clusters of rich brown 


curls escaped from beneath a felt hat, which was 


holier than the Pope’s 
string. 


mitre, and had round it a red 


“His shirt was open, and, blown back by the 
With his 


breeze, displayed his youthful breast. 
staff in his hand, on which he sometimes leaned, he 


was a most picturesque object; but his skin was of 
such a dark hue that the artist’s suspicions were 
aroused, and on the impulse of the moment he ex- 


claimed ,— 
“My boy, have you ever washed yourself?’ 


“The youth did not appear in the least ashamed or 
but answered promptly, as he passed 


astonished, 
on,— 


“*Giammai, signor, giammai’ (Never, sir, never).”’ 





THE 
When Gen. 
taught one salutary lesson to its inhabitants. 


JEWS AND CHOLERA. 


keep yellow fever from the city. 


fact, in regard to the cholera, 


quarters of the city. 


Some good reasons are assigned forthe curious ex- 
At the Passover every 
Jew has his house thoroughly cleansed, and even 
the lower classes have their rooms white-washed. 
The poor are never left to extreme destitution, but 
their wants are supplied by charitable gifts from the 


emption from this fatal pest. 


Wealthy. Two families never occupy the same room 


as is so common with the Irish; and drunkenness is 
The religious scru- 
ples about food guard against a harmful diet, and 
officers, appointed for the purpose, keep a sharp 
look-out for tainted meat or fish in the market. The 
Sabbath rest, also, is an important item in the billof|_ Mr. 
The regulations prescribed in Leviticus 


almost unknown among them. 


health. 
evidently had a sanitary as well as a religious value 
—_——_+oo——___—_ 
NEANDER’S LOVE OF STUDY. 

The ruling passion in any one’s nature shows itself 
in early life, and careful observers can form a good 
judgment of future character by the tendencies of 
boyhood. Neander, the famous German scholar and 
historian, in early boyhood had an unquenchable 
thirst for learning. He was the son of poor Jewish 
Parents, and had few advantages. It is generally 


Teported in Germany that he began student life ina 


Butler occupied New Orleans he 
He 
proved that perfect sanitary arrangements would 
The experience of 
the Jews in European cities seems to prove a similar 
There is rarely a 
fatal case in a Jewish family, even when the Jews 
are confined, as in Rome, to the most wretched 


He used almost daily to glide into the store of | matter how hot the weather may be, his outer gar- 
Perthes, the bookseller, and sit for hours so absorbed | |ment must be a frock coat, buttoned up as I have 


in reading as to take no notice of what was passing 
in the shop. The proprietor gradually noticed him, 
saw that he read substantial books, and became in- 
terested in his progress. Finding that his tastes | 
were literary, and his memory extraordinary, Per- | 
thes determined to secure for him the advantages of | 
a thorough education, and sent him to Halle for ac- 
ademical study. He reaped a reward for this benev- | 
olence, not only in the brilliant suecess of his pupil, | 
but also in becoming the publisher of Neander’s | 
numerous works. 
rr ooo 
CHINESE VICES IN NEW YORK. 

The Chinese bring their vices with them to this 
country, and indulge in them freely, for the Gov- 
ernment does not interfere with them as in China. 

Opium-smoking is practised in New York on an ex- 
tensive scale. The Tribune says: 


In the Sixth Ward is a small district where most 
of the Chinese in New York live. A visitor to their 
opium-smoking dens may go to Baxter Street, just 
below Franklin, where was formerly Donovan's 
Lane, the resort of the most desperate villains in the 
city, but which is now a Y-shaped court, shut in on 
all sides by high tenement-houses. On the ground 
floor of one of these buildings is the establishment 
of “Old John,” a Chinaman seventy-four years old, 
who has been in the United States forty-seven years, 
and was the first of his race to become naturalized. 
His quarters comprise three rooms. By the door 
is seated his assistant, who gives out the drug. Up- 
on one side of the room is a low platform or “dais,— 
sometimes there are two, one above the other, like 
berths,—upon which men are to be seen reclining in 
the different stages of opium intoxication. The pro- 
prietor furnishes his customers with pipes and a 
place to lie down. The drug is weighed out upon a 
rude pair of reed scales. The w eight used is a sil- 
ver coin. Each smoker is provided with a small 
horn box, which will contain about fifteen cents’ 
worth of opium,—enough to last an average smoker 
all night. The preparation is undoubte “aly adul- 
terated, since it costs the druggist § 50 a pound, 
The pi yes consist of a bamboo-stem and a porce- 
lain bowl about two inches in diameter, in the cen- 
tre of which is the receptacle for the opium. A 
small piece of the drug is taken up on an iron rod 
and heated until it is dried to a proper consistency. 
Then it is inserted into the pipe, and the smoker 
slowly draws the smoke through, soon filling the 
whole room with a peculiar smell. 
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FOUND OUT ALL ABOUT IT, 
Something like the old saw about “buying a pig in 
the poke,’’ might apply to catechising a man in 
shackles. Inquisitive people have sharper noses 
than eyes, oftentimes; otherwise they could save 
themselves a great many needless questions: 


On atrain between Rochester and Syracuse, the 
other day, was an officer having in charge two con- 
victs, destined for Auburn prison. The hands of 
the convicts were free, and theysat opposite one an- 
other, with irons on their ankles, the officer occ upy- 
ing the seat with one ot them. P resently a gentle- 
man came in, whose hook nose, old fashioned silk 
hat, and generally steady appearance indicated in- 
quisitiveness, came along and took the vacant seat 
beside the convict, not noticing the irons. The con- 
vict was an intelligent fellow, and eyed his fellow 
passenger closely. Presently the strauger said,— 
“Pretty slow train this?” 
Con vict—“1 suppose it is rather slow when one is 
in a hurry.’ 
Strange r—“Yes; you going down the road far?” 
“No, sir; I stop off at Auburn.’ 
Stranger—“Ah! Do you live there?” 
“IT have not, formerly.” 
Stranger—“But } you think of taking up your resi- 
dence there, do you? 
“Tam thinking sabe of it; yes, sir.” 
Stranger—“What business are you in, if I may 
ask? 
Conv rict—“1 expect to be in the employ of the 
State.’ 
The stranger saw the irons and the joke at the 
same time, and ejaculated,— 
“O! Ah, yes, [see!’’ and went into the next car. 


—--- — +e 


SOCIAL COWARDICE IN ENGLAND. 

There is too much red tape in official life in Eng- 
land, and perhaps quite as much in private life. 
Men are afraid to do as they like, or wear what they 
wish, for fear of what Mrs. Grundy may say. A 
correspondent of the New York Sun says English- 
men are great cowards in social life: 

Physical danger and suffering they will encounter 
readily enough, but ridicule and public disapproba- 
tion have terror for them which they dare not face. 
One of the most charming Englishmen Lever met 
was narrating to me, only a day or two ago, howa 
young American, 2 common friend of both of us, 


in the street, and how he was finally obliged to 
tel him that unless he put on the orthodox stovepipe 
hat he could not accompany him. It seems that et- 
iquette forbids a gentleman to appear in public with 


used to wear, when he first came to London, a Scotch | 


COMPANION, 


mentioned. Only in the country, and while travel- 
ing, is the luxury of looseness : and comfort permitted. 





A SCENE FROM LIFF, 
Of all the terrible curses that have destroyed hu- 
manity, intemperance is the most fearful: 


A young man entered the bar-room of a village 
tavern and called fora drink. “No,” said the land- 
| lord, “you have had de lirium tremens once, and 1 
| cannot sell you any more.” 

He stepped aside to make room for acouple of 
young men who had just entered, and the landlord 
waited upon them very politely. The other had 
stood by, silent and sullen, and when they had fin- 
ished he walked up tothe landlord, and thus ad- 
dressed him,— 

“Six years ago, at their age, I stood where those 
young men are now,—I was aman with fair pros- 
pects. Now, at the age of twenty-eight, I am a 
wreck, body and mind. You led me todrivk. In 
this room I formed the habit that has been my ruin. 
Now sell me a few glasses more, and your work will 
be done! I shall soon be out of the way; there is 
no hope for me. But they can be saved. Do not 
sell it to them. Sell to me and let me die, and the 
world will be rid of me; but for Heaven’s sake sell 
no more to them!” 

The landlord listened, pale and trembling. 
ting down his decanter, he exclaimed,— 
“God help me! this is the last drop I will ever sell 
to any one!” 

And he kept his word. 


Set- 


> 
> 


ENGLISH THAT IS NOT ENGLISH. 
In a course of lectures delivered in London on 
“The Use of the English Language,’ Mr. E, A. 
Freeman, a distinguished scholar, pointed out many 
examples of foreign words which had supplanted 
good English words, and of words that were used in 
a sense very different from their real meaning. 
Some of these examples are worth remembering: 





One that isin common use is “ovation,” which a 
witness in the Tichborne trial described as “yelling 
and hooting.” It was aterm applied toa Roman 
celebration, at which a victorious General walked to 
the place where a sheep (ovis) was sacrificed in his 
honor; and it was interior to a “triumph,” at which 
the victorious General rode in a chariot to the place 
where a bull was sacrificed. ‘“Transpire” once 
meant, to come out gradually; but now an event 
“transpires” whenever anything happens. 

Men “allude to” each other by name, when they ac- 
tually “speak” of each other. Waiters are not often 
sent to “find out” anything, or “ask” anything ; they 
are told to “ascertain” or to “inguire.” Tradesmen 
do not “send in their bills,” but ‘render their ac- 
counts;”’ singers do not “sing psalms,” but the 
psalms are beautifully “rendered.” Things do not 
“begin”? now-a-days, but are “inaugurated; and 
statues are also “inaugurated,” not “uncovered or 
unveiled.” 











———< po — 
CHEERFULNESS, 

Cares, disappointments, sorrows, come to us all, 
and overshadow our homes like the wings of great 
birds of prey. We cannot help suffering from them 
but we can help their rendering us morose, so that 
we act like a dark, wet cloud as a damper on the en- 
joyment of others. It isa duty, which brings its own 
reward, to be cheerful and happy in all the cireum- 
stances of life. 
Sydney Smith possessed this quality of cheerful- 
ness to a remarkable degree, and in all the vicissi- 
tudes of life he preserved it inviolable. No one can 
read 1°- life without admiring his equanimity of 
mind, as’well as his wit. One anecdote occurs to us, 
which is both amusing and characteristic. He was 
advised by his physicians to walk, on an empty 
stomach. He very cheerfully, but anxiously in- 
quired, “Whose ?””—Bultumore American, 
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any other head gear than the stovepipe aforesaid, 
and my English friend dared not countenance a con- | 
travention of the law. 

_ A gallant captain of the Queen’s body guard, to | 
man, and declared that he himself, although of a 
profession which requires courage as its first essen- 


Street or the park in a soft felt hat. 
vails in innumerable respects, 


inet minister might better commit any blunder rath- 
er than have his front door opened by a maid-ser- | 
+} vant. 


tom becomes an outcast at once. 


gentlemen or ladies is forbidden, and I have no 
doubt been set down as a lunatic by shopkeepers 
many a time because I would insist on taking home 
my purchases in my own hands. I believe an excep- 
tion is made in the case of books, provided they be 
not wrapped up in paper. These may be carried 
without lo oss of caste, but everything else is a mark 
of infamy. 

To walk with the coat unbuttoned in front is like- 
wise improper, and is regarded very much as walk- 
ing without any coat atall. Nor maya gentleman 





curious way, 





not in business wear a sack coat in London, No! 





whom I related the matter, sustained his country- | 


tial, would not venture to show himself in Bond | J. 


pamne| It pays for itself with a few hours’ 


inquiries, I have found that a similar tyranny pre- | 
Gladstone is reported to have said that a cab- | | 
Custom demands that a man shall be em- | 
ployed for that duty, and whoever infringes the cus- ! 


So, too, the carrying of parcels in the street by 
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Necrosis, Scrofula, Dyspepsia, 
General Debility, Canker Hu- 


mor, Liver Complaint, 


Rheumatism, 
Consumption of the Bowels. 


\CHARLESTOWN, Mass., 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 


Dear Sir,—The following is oie ey of my experi- 
ence with the great Blood Re » VEGETINE. I have 
been keeping a boarding-house = "for many years, and 
have had the misfortune to have a great deal of sickness 
in my family. In one ease, in partic ular, 1 noticed the 
wonderful effect of VE ¥ 

bout the year Is4 
old, who was a distant rr 


March 25, 1869, 













young man, then sixteen years 
ative of mine, came home from 
8 He had injured his left leg on board the ship some 
months before; and, when the ship came into this port, he 
came to my house, being so feeble that he could not go to 
his home in Lowell. His was swollen above the knee, 
more than twice its natural size, and he was obliged to 
drag it along atter him, having no use of it whatever. 
The effect of this had reduced him to a mere skeleton. 
llis father came down and employed Dr. Geo. Hayward, 
of Boston, to attend him, who then occupied a prominent 
position in the M whusetts General Hospital. He pro- 
nouneed it a bac e of Necrosis; said he must be re- 
wl to the hospital, have his leg opened, and the bone 
bored, to allow the discharge of matter there collected; 
otherwise, the leg must be amputated. 

Not thinking it advisable to pursue this course, and 
having used VEGETINE, the Great Blood Remedy, in the 
past With so good effect, he concluded to try it in this 
ease, After taking it re eularly for six weeks, his leg was 
but little swollen, and his general health so much im- 
] «l that he did not look like the same person. At the 
end of five months he went home to Lowell perfectly 
eured, He remained in Lowell until the commencement 
of the war; then joined the army, and was pronounced a 
sound and Well man. 

The above is but one case out of many where IT have 
seen this Blood Remedy used with wiparalleled suece 
have taken it myself for twenty years, more or les 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, and it always appes 
give me new life and vigor. 

One lady-boarder wasecompletely 
Ilumor, aft he had suffered for y and tried almost 
srything else without receiving any benefit. Another 
was cured from Liver Complaint, which was a bad 
ease, and so considered by the many physicians who had 
attended her from time to time. 

L have known of its use by other boarders, for Rheuma- 
tisin, with extraordinary good effect 

lady took it for Consumption ‘of the Bowels, and 
found more relief than in anything else she could proc ure, 
I do not want to over-estimate its usefulness; but I do 
want those suffering from sickness to know wh: it this 
good medicine his done, and is still doing; for I know 
what it is to be imposed upon when sick; and I think it is 
wrong for any one to over-estimate a remedy at the ex 
pense of the helpless sick; and I, for one, will not do it 
under any circumstances whatever. 


MRS, ALIVIA 
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THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL. 
Poor little wanderer! 
Friendless this night, 
In the midst of a city, 
O, pitiful sight! 


A scanty thin dress, 
ittle better than none, 
Is near all she has on; 
Ah, what has she done 
That she should so suffer 
In the coll streets alone, 
Sitting so silently 
On the bleak stone? 
For her lips no more utter 
‘The low plaintive cry, 
“Matches! buy matches! 
Dear lady! please buy.” 


“A box for a penny, 
O lady! do buy! 
They will every one go, 
Indeed they are dry.” 
Hands that were beautiful, 
If they were warm, 
Lustrous brown eyes, 
And a dainty wee form, 


Sut so pinched now with hunger, 
So purple with cold, 

And she dare not go home 
With her matches unsold. 


Her head droppeth lower, 
Her eyelids downfall, 

Cold, suffering and hunger 
She’s forgotten them all. 

In the morning they found her, 
Still sitting there; 

Little rigid bine fingers 
ilolding her ware. 


Dull eyes that see not, 
Limbs that won't bend; 
Of somebody's baby 
This is the end! 


O, shame to the passer, 
That to purchase denied; 
O, shame to that city, 
In which she hath died! 
I think that the angels 
Wept many a tear 
Over her sorrows 
While she was here; 
And I hope that they carried 
With tenderest love 
Her little freed soul 
‘To the city above, 
American Union. 


~o>—_—__—_ 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN WALES. 

The Sabbath schools in Wales make a real 
work of studying the bible. 
respects from ours, and might be imitated in this 
country with advantage. Dr. John Hall, of New 
York, mentions one feature of great value. He 
BAYS: 

“The best Sunday schools I ever saw or heard 
of in the world [ saw in North Wales, where 
everybody in the church was also in the Sunday 
school, The Sabbath school was composed prac- 
tically of the same people to whom the minister 
preached,—some of them eighty years old and 
upward,—with this difference, as compared with 
our arrangements: that the one who is teach- 
er to-day is a scholar the next, and all the 
classes at a particular time are resolved into one 
great class; and that anybody, scholar or teach- 
er, may propound a question to the whole school, 
and get an answer, 

“I have never seen anything more intensely 
interesting than when an aged person, perhaps, 
has given a question, possibly about experimen- 
tal religion, and the whole audience has sat for 
two or three minutes in thoughtful silence, with- 
out embarrassment, with no sense of awkward- 
ness or of pain at all, and by-and-by an answer 
would come that would be listened to with the 
deepest attention by the whole school, 

“Now it would be impossible, perhaps, for us 
to get that exactly among us; but it would im- 
mensely strengthen all our churches if they 
could be resolved into classes for Bible study in 
some such way as this,” 


—_——___—_~ 2 —————_ 


THE BIBLE IN MY TRUNK. 

It is unwise, doubtless, for one to pray or read 
the Bible in promiscuous company, when such 
an act must look like showing off one’s piety; 
but when there is any doubt about how it will 
look, or the effect it will have, it is better to err 
in honestly trying to do duty, than in evading 
it. A clergyman, discussing the matter once at 
tea-table with some friends, related the following 
passage of his own experience: 

“When I was a young man,” said he, “I wasa 
clerk at Boston. Two of my room-mates at my 
boarding-house were also clerks, about my own 
age, which was eighteen. The first Sabbath 
morning, during the three or four hours that 
elapsed from getting 


chureh, I felt a secret desire to get a Bible which 


my mother had given me out of my trunk, and | ble on every side. 
read in it; but I was afraid to do so before my | 


mess-nates, who were reading miscellaneous | ster was pretty well blown, and although he 


books, At last my conscience got the mastery, 





They differ in many | 


cyclone, 


| and I rose up and went to my trunk. I had half 
raised it, when the thought occurred to me that 
it might look like over-sanctity and Pharisaical, 
so [ shut my trunk and returned to the window, 
For twenty minutes I was miserably at case; | 
felt | was doing wrong. I started a second time 
for my trunk, and had my hand on my little bi- 
ble, when the fear of being laughed at conquered 
the better emotion, and I again dropped the top 
of the trunk. As 1 turned away from it, one of 
|my room-mates, who observed my irresolute 
movements, said laughingly,— 

“I say, what’s the matter? 
restless as a weathercock!’ 

“T replied by laughing in my turn; and then 
conceiving the truth to be the best, frankly told 
them what was the matter. To my surprise and 
delight, they both spoke up, and averred that 
they had Bibles in their trunks, and both had 
been secretly wishing to read in them, but were 
afraid to take them out lest I should laugh at 
them. 

“*Then,’ said I, ‘let us agree to read them 
every Sabbath, and we shall have the laugh on 
our side.’ 


You seem as 


sure you we felt happier all that day, for reading 
in them in the morning. 


room came in. When they saw how we were 
engaged, they stared, and then exclaimed,— 

“What is all this? A conventicle!’ 

“In reply, [| stated exactly how the matter 
stood; my struggle to get my Bible from my 
trunk, and how we three, having found we had 
all been afraid of each other without cause, had 
now agreed to read every Sabbath. 

**Not a bad idea,’ answered one of them. 
‘You have more courage than I have. I have a 
Lible, too, but have not looked into it since I 
have been in Boston. But I will read it after 
this, since you’ve broken the ice,’ 

“The other then asked one of us to read aloud, 
and both sat and listened quietly till the bell 
rang out for church. 

“That evening, we three in the same room 
agreed to have a chapter read every night by one 
or the other of us, at nine o'clock; and we reli- 
giously adhered to our purpose, 

“A few evenings after this resolution, four or 
five of the boarders (for there were sixteen clerks 
boarding in the house) happened to be in our 
room talking, when the nine o’clock bell rang. 
One of my room-mates, looking at me, opened 
the Bible. The others looked inquiringly. I 
then explained our custom. 

““We'll all stay and listen,’ they said, almost 
unanimously, 

“The result was, that without exception, every 
one of the sixteen clerks spent his Sabbath 
morning in reading the Bible; and the moral ef- 
ect upon our household was of the highest 
character, [relate this incident,” continued the 
minister, “to show what one person, even a 
youth, may exert for good or evil. No man 
should ever be afraid to do hisduty. A hundred 
hearts may throb to act right, that only await a 
leader.” 

—_or——___ 


STIRRING UP THE GAS-DEMON. 


The earth is proverbially a kind producer to 
the honest toil of her children, and this fact 
makes it doubly hard for one to find his labors 
answered with such a vengeance as appeared in 
the following strange case reported by a corre- 
spondent of the Boston Journal: 


Mr, Joseph Hahn, who lives some three or four 
miles west of Marine City, Mich., has been for 
some time engaged sinking an artesian well, to 
obtain a supply of water for his stock and for 
household purposes. 

In sinking these wells a derrick is used, con- 
sisting of three heavy pieces of timber fastened 
together at the top like a tripod. This derrick 
was fastened by means of a heavy log-chain 
wound around the top. The diameter of the 
well is thirteen inches, and the boring was done 
by the means of an auger, turned by horse- 
power, 

On Monday night the auger had penctrated to 
a depth of one hundred and twenty feet, and 
the next morning an air or gas chamber was 
reached. Then occurred a phenomenon which 
the bystanders will not be likely to forget. 

In the twinkling of an eye, upon the removal 
of the anger, the wooden tubing shot out of that 
well like a stone driven froma catapult, followed 
by a volume of gas, water, gravel and mud that 
rose full two hundred feet into the air, while the 
trembling earth, the roaring torrent and the de- 
scending debris made Mr. Hahn and his eco-la- 
borers think they had struek the regions infernal! 
Stones weighing from ten to twenty pounds 
were projected into the air, and some of them 
fell crashing through the roof of Mr. Hahn’s 
house, standing near by. In fact, the family 
were obliged to seek shelter ata neighbor's, for 
human life was not safe a moment in the farm- 
house, 

In the locality of Mr. Hahn’s farm, a stone, 
large or small, was rarely found, but now they 
can be taken away by the cart-load. The heavy 
log-chain binding the derrick was cut by the 
flying missiles into dozens of picces, and one of 
the timbers blown away as by the breath of a 
The discharge of mud and water soon 
began to overflow the fields and bear ruin upon 





had burst, and the floods of heaven let loose. 


| kept vomiting forth mud, water, gas and stones; 
all around, on field, barn and house, had settled 


hou aleaden hue; the corn was broken off and up- 
up to bell-ringing for | 


the poor man’s crops; it was as if a water-spout 


For eight or ten hours this extraordinary well 


rooted by the flood; the honse and barn were 
riddled with falling stones; destruction was visi- 


It was then noticed that the subterranean mon- 


“To this there was a hearty response, and the 
next moment the three Bibles were out; and I as-! 


“The following Sunday boarders from another | 


spent. It is estimated that some eight hundred 
cubie yards of clay and boulders were cast out of 
the well. Hundreds have been out to see it, and 
hundreds more will probably go. ‘The damage 
to Mr. Hahn is very great. 
In the old days when the under-ground giant 
Enceladus was supposed to make the eruptions 
of Mt. £tna, this terrible “spout’? would have 
been laid to some subterranean demon provoked 
| at the intrusion of the farmer’s artesian anger, 





-AN AFFECTING SCENE. 

| An exciting scene was witnessed in a New Or- 
leans court room the other day, the leading ac- 

tors of which were a mother and her child and a 

charitable lady. Some five months ago, Mr. 

Charles Astelle picked out of the street a half- 

naked and half-starved little girl of about seven 

years of age. This little waif of humanity was 

seemingly drifting about the city, without friends 

or a home, 

She was kindly cared for by Mrs. Astelle, and 

became warmly attached to her and her family. 

; About three months ago the mother of the waif 
}came tothe surface and visited the child. At 
| first she was satisfied to allow her to remain in 
| the home she had found, but as time passed on 
she desired the possession of the child. 

Mrs. Astelle raised no objections further than 
to advise that the child be allowed to remain 
| where she was. ‘The mother was inexorable and 
| determined to have her. In this she was foiled, 
| as the child refused to go with the mother, and 
| the mother was not strong enough to take her 

by force. 

As a last resort, the mother, Pauline Gravies, 
| applied for a writ of habeas corpus for her child, 
| Cecile. During the hearing of the case in court, 

last week, the child broke out into violent sob- 
bing, and, with tears streaming from her eyes, 
begged the Judge, in piteous tones, not to give 
her to her mother, 

The little one, through her tears, said that her 
mother drank whiskey and beat her, and that 
she was afraid of her. The Judge’s sympathies 
were with the child, but he felt that he must 
obey the Jaw, and so decided that the mother 
should have her child. 

The child sprang from her chair and fled, 
screaming with terror, to the Judge, She 
grasped. his arm and clung to him, sobbing, 
begging, pleading that he would protect her. 

The Judge could stand it no longer. His hu- 
manity overbalanced his respect for the law, and 
he reversed his decision, and commanded the 
child to be placed in the charge of the young 
lady who had brought her into court. 
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HARD PUSHED. 


Here is a good nut for the boys to crack who 
think ministers are sometimes a little officious in 
asking questions in the Bible, or Catechism, or 
elsewhere. It is only fair for the boys to take 
their turn at questioning, and the ministers may 
get fairly cornered. 


A well-known clergyman was crossing Lake 
Erie, many years ago, upon one of the lake 
steamers, and seeing a small Jad at the wheel, 
steering the boat, accosted him as follows: 

“My son, you appear to be a small boy to steer 
so large a boat.” 

“Yes, sir, But you see that I can do it, 
though.” 

“Do you think you understand your business, 
my son?”” 

“Yes, sir, I think I do.” 

“Can you box the compass ?” 

“Yea, air.”” 

“Let me hear you box it.” 

Boy boxes the compass. 

“Well, really, yon can do it! 
box it backward.” 

Boy boxes it backward. 

“T declare, my son, you do seem to understand 
your business.” 

The boy now took his turn question asking. 

“Pray, sir, what may be your business?” 

“Tam a minister of the Gospel.” 

“Do you understand your business?” 

“1 think I do, my son.” 

“Can you say the Lord’s Prayer?” 
Yes.” 

“Say it.” 

Clergyman repeats the Lord’s Prayer. 

“Well, really, you do know it! Now 
backward.’”’ 

Clergyman says he cannot do it. 

“You can’t do it, eh? Now, you see, I nnder- 
stand my business a great deal better than you 
do yours.” 

Clergyman acknowledged himself beaten, and 
retired. 


Let me hear you 


say it 


STRANGE ENCOUNTER. 
Perils of in-door life by the intrusion of veno- 
mous creatures are not confined wholly to the 
torrid countries. The Louisville Courier Jour- 
nal thus relates the terrible experience of a lady 
who was taken sick at Tradewater, Ky.: 





She was required by her physician to take 
medicine at certain honrs during the night at 
the time referred to, and the vessel containing it 
was placed in a chair beside the bed, so that she 
would not be under the necessity of waking her 
friends. 

When the honr came for her to take a dose of 
the medicine she reached towards the chair for 
the phial and spoon, but they were not there. 
Mrs. Carr supposed that they had by some 
means been thrown to the floor, and reached 
down for them, when something struck her on 











still kept up a furious howling his force was! friends, who quickly arose and made a light. 


the hand, causing a slight stinging sensation. 
The lady was frightened, and called to her 








When she told them what had happened they 
looked under the bed, and there found a large 
copperhead snake lying in his coil, with his hed 
erect, hissing and protruding his tongue in that 
defiant manner characteristic of the venomous 
monster when angry. 

The only remedy in the house was a part of g 
bottle of whiskey, which is considered the Dest 
of antidotes fora snake bite. The lady drank 
all there was in the bottle, and the quantity was 
probably sufficient to save her life, but not enough 
to prevent very serious and feartul effects, 

As quickly as possible the family physician 
was called in, but he was unable to arrest the 
inflammation which instantly set in. On the 
following morning the Jady was very sick. Her 
arm was swollen almost as large as the crown of 
a man’s hat, and the hand seemed as though jt 
would burst. Everything known to the medical 
profession was done to relieve her sufferings and 
allay the irritation. After twenty-four hous 
treatment she showed symptoms of improve: 
ment, and the strongest hopes for her recovery 
were entertained. 

oe 


BAD STUFF TO DRINK. 
Doubtful edibles or untested poisons are often 
given to dumb beasts first, to try their effect, 
It is rather hard on the beasts, but if all the 
“drunken stuff’ sold to mankind were tested jn 
the same way, less of human life would be sae. 
rificed: 


“Atticus,” in the Melbourne Leader, writes: 
A remarkable instance of the effects of colonial 
beer was recently mentioned to me by a gentle. 
man who lives somewhere between Sandhurst 
and the Murray. <A publican was sending back 
some empty casks to his brewer, when the men 
who put them on the dray noticed that one of 
them contained a little beer. A suggestion that 
it should be drunk was negatived in favor of an 
amendment that the stuff should be given to the 
pigs. This was done, and four well-bred_ pork- 
ers partook of the colonial. The result was the 
reverse of reassuring to the admir*rs of the local 
product. Two pigs died almost immediately, the 
others were so ill that they were only got round 
with great difficulty, and after very careful nurs- 
ing on the part of the landlady, who was a great 
pig-doctor, 

It would be interesting to medical science to 
know what effect the “colonial” would have had 
upon the men, 


a 
TRUE GHOST STORY. 


Very few ghost stories have such a solid foun- 
dation as the following: 


Joseph I., Emperor cf Germany, was a merry 
gentleman, and as brave at heart as he was 
sturdy in biceps, He was.a bosom friend of tha 
elector of Saxony,—a royal scamp, whose bump 
of reverence hardly equalled his love for the 
flesh. Joseph was a good Catholic, and his 
friends of the church were in considerable fear 
Jest the elector should lead him from the true 
faith. They tried almost every device to break 
the companionship between them, but all to no 
purpose, Finally a zealous Jesuit father dis- 
guised himself in Satanic attire, and silently en- 
tered the emperor’s chamber late on one dark 
night. Clinking heavy links of chains, and plac 
ing himself near the bed, where the dim light 
from the solitary taper could fall upon his fig- 
ure, the very mysterious visitor began har- 
anguing, in very sepulchral voice, the startled 
emperor: 

“Renounce, O Emperor, thy intimacy with the 
elector of Saxony, or prepare for eternal damna- 
tion!” 

The muscular magnate, not caring to be bored 
with unearthly callers at an unseasonable hour, 
leaped from his couch, and catching up in his 
arms his phantom visitor, launched him out of 
the window, saying,— 
“Return to purgatory, 
came!” 
A broken thigh was his ghostship’s reward. 


from whence you 


+> 


A WISE ANSWER. 
Some of the fancies of the Jewish Talmud 
are very witty and neat. Particularly so are 
those short apothegms which illustrate or de- 
fend some attribute of God by answering an infi- 
del’s objection, The following is a perfect speci- 
men of Oriental retort: 


A prince once said to Rabbi Gamaliel,— 
“Your God is a thief; he surprised Adam in 
his sleep, and stole a rib from him.” 

The Rabbi’s daughter overhead this speech, 
and whispered a word or two in her father’s eat, 
asking his permission to answer this singular 
opinion herself. He gave his consent. 

The girl stepped forward, and feigning terror 
and dismay, threw her arms aloft in supplica- 
tion, and cried out,— 

“My liege, my liege! Justice! Revenge!” 
“What has happened 2”? asked the prince. 

“A wicked theft has taken place,” she replied. 
“A robber has crept secretly into our house, ¢ar- 
ried away a silver goblet, and left a golden one 
in its stead.” ; 

“Whatan upright thief!’ exclaimed the prince. 
“Would that such robberies were of more fre- 
quent occurrence!” 

“Behold, then, sire, the kind of thief that our 
Creator was; he stole a rib from Adam, and gave 
him a beautiful wife instead.” 

“Well said!”? avowed the prince. 





—————— 


RaBIA, a devout Arab woman, being asked, in 
her last illness, how she endured the extremity 
of her sufferings, answered, “They who look 





upon God’s face do not see His hand.” 
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For the Companion. 


FARTHER DOWN. 
On the surface of the waters 
Gleams the foam, as white as snow, 
Idly tossing, useless, worthless,— 
But the pearls are far below. 
On the rocks and on the mountains, 
Cling the mosses, sere and brown, 
Seldom noticed, never gathered, 
For the gold is farther down. 


There are treasures in the mountains, 
There are treasures in the sands, 
There are treasures in the ocean, 
There are treasures in all lands, 
Never to be gained by wishing,— 
Tempting every soul to strive,— 
Only waiting for the brave hearts 
Not afraid to dig or dive. 
OLIVE STEVENS BROWN. 





| She made cunning little bouquets and put into | 
their hands and into the darkey’s button-holes, 





| clothes for Rosa, but always she would kiss all | 
| round, and bury them up carefully again. 
| But as the summer wore away, May’s visits | 
| became less frequent. Her mother had got to- 
gether such a quantity of bits of bright silk 
| that May could hardly lose a moment from her 
gay patch-work, 
The year rolled over, and brought summer 
around again, and one Saturday afternoon May 
went down to the big rock, and “just for fun’ 
dug up the dolls once more. 
They had been soaked through and through 
by the rains, and were now a mess of dirty, 
streaked, pitiful-looking objects. 
May did not ery this time,—she only sat down 
and laughed. She was so much older than 
she was last summer. 
She had an intimate friend now, and took mu- 
sie-lessons, and wrote notes,—what did she care 
for dolls? 
She félt a sort of pity for the May of last 
summer, who had buried and cried over these 
| silly things, and for her sake she covered them 
up again out of sight, and then the May of this 
summer went home and thought no more about 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 
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For the Companion. 


the dolls. 


Next summer, probably, a good many of this 


GIVING UP THE DOLLS. | summer's little interests will drop out of her 


May was getting so tall that it looked “per- 
fectly silly’? for her to be playing with dolls. 
So, at least, Jess, May’s sister, said,—and Jess 
was fifteen years old, and ought to have known 
what was proper and what wasn’t 

May was such a little mother, and loved her 
dolls so much, that I don’t believe Jess alone 
could ever have made her give them up; but 
even mamma began to hint strongly about pateh- 
work quilts and “usefulness,” and when at last 
shecame out with a brilliant offer of a set of 
gray squirrel furs for next winter, if May 
would give up the doll-babies, and “be a wo- 
man,’ May couldn’t stand out against so much, 
and she went up stairs that night with her mind 
made up. 

She took all the dolls she could find handily 
into bed with her, and I believe she cried a little 
as she hugged them up close, and thought it was 
the last time. 

The next morning was bright and sunny, and 
May went around the house gathering up her 
children. 

Her mother had suggested to her that she 
might keep one or two of the best ones, and 
throw aside the others; but May didn’t intend 
to show any partiality. 

She gathered up every baby, from Pet Rosa, 
with her sweet blue eyes, to the small, no-headed 
darkey, with his cunning little coat and vest. 

She piled them all together in a large paper 
box, and putting on her sun-bonnet, went out at 
the back door when nobody was looking on,—for 
the poor little mother felt so miserable that she 
didn’t want anybody to ask her where she was 


going. 





May went through the lots, and crawled under 
fences, till she came to the big sheep-pasture. 
She went behind a large stone, and scooping 
out a hole in the sandy earth with her hands 
and a stick, she put in the box of dolls; then 








Covering it up, she sat down by the little mound 


mind, and bigger ones come in, and so May 
will grow to be a woman. 


M. E. H. 





For the Companion. 


MY NEIGHBOR’S CHILDREN. 
My dearest neighbor, ’cross the way, 
With children very many, 
Will often let them visits pay 
To me, who have not any. 
And little Dick, a winsome chap, 
So earnest and so cunning, 
I often take upon my lap, 
And set his tongue to running. 


He tells me of the dog and cats, 
The hen with “lots of chickies ;” 

How some are Joe’s and some are Nat’s, 
And “free” are little Dickie’s. 

He talks about the horse and cow, 
One’s Kate, the other Cherry; 

The bird that father bought, and how 
It scolds the pet canary. 

The pigeons which fly down so tame, 
So loving to each other,— 

But best I like to hear him name 
Each cousin, sister, brother. 

His skill in counting is so slight, 
I think it quite a wonder 

That he can always say them right, 
And never make a blunder. 


“How many chillen has my ma? 
I dess it’s six or twenty, 
*Cause once I heard her tell papa 
She thought she had a plenty. 
But cousin Rose she came that day, 
She plays with Sue and Pattie, 
And little Dan came too, to stay, 
He’s most as big as Nattie. 


*‘He’s our boy now, ma told us so, 
*Cause his ma’s up in heaven, 

He plays with me an’ sister Joe, 
An’ sleeps with brother Evan. 

Then there’s our baby, she’s so small 
They never let me hold her, 

Ma says she’s ’fraid I'll let her fall, 
Till I grow strong and older. 


“That’s all the chillen, every one, 
For Lucy’s large as mother; 
Ben’s most a man, pa calls him son, 
But Ellen calls him brother.””— 
And now, dear readers, bright though small, 
With very little labor, 
I'm sure that you can tell me all 
The children of my neighbor. 
EMILY HANOVER. 


44> 
or 





For the Companion. 
THE DUCKLINGS. 


“Mamma say it’s booful day,—dess me’ll go 
walk,” said Buttercup to himself, standing in the 


doorway, a bright summer morning. 


“Butterenp” was papa’s pet name for his little 
boy; the real one was Arthur, but as yet he was 


and had a good hard ery, while her dirty fingers | hardly ever called by it. 


tabbed streaks all over her face. 


3utterenp wore pink dresses and white aprons, 


She wandered around the pasture a while, ; and never went outside the garden gate alone. 


talking to herself and feeling very miserable. 
Then she went home, and locking herself up 


tears were gone from her face before she let her- 
self be seen. 

So the dolls were buried, but that wasn’t the 
lst of them. 

Ican’t tell you exactly how many times in the 
text two or three weeks May took them up. 


they looked. 


But this morning the gate stood open; 





It was a beautiful walk, and she had often 
come here with him. | 


sung in the trees, and, best of all in Buttercup’s 
counting, was a brood of ducklings that would 
swim and dive, and come up close to the bank 
for bread-crumbs. 

Mamma always carried bread or biscuit, and 
let Buttercup feed them. But O! if she had 
thought of his going alone so near the deep, 
blue waters, how she would have run to save 
him! 

Buttercup knew the way, and soon came to 
the river-side. 

He sat down on the green bank, hot and a lit- 
tle tired, his wide shade-hat down on his plump 
shoulders; and there were the little ducks and 
their mamma swimming about in plain sight. 
They sailed up to the little boy, and he want- 
ed to feed them, but he had nothing to give. 
“Wish I'd some crumbs,” he said. And after 
a minute or two,— 

“Wish mamma’s here.” 

Buttercup was not used to coming without 
mamma, and it was lonely, and not nearly so 
nice as he expected. 

“Dess I'll have mamma come nets time,” he 
“Dess I'd like put my foots in dat 
water.” O, Buttercup! O, mamma! 
Buttercup began to pull off his dainty shoe 
and pink-and-white stocking. 

Just then the mother-duck cailed her little 
ones, and in an instant they all turned and came 
swimming towards her. 

Right up on the bank, as she called, they fol- 
lowed; and the Good Father, who was watching 
over the little child, while no human eyes saw 
his danger, sent this thought,— 

“Itte ducks mind mamma. Dess me’ll mind 
my mamma, She say, not go ’way. Dess I's 
naughty, but I fordot,—go back ’gen.’’ 
Buttereup pulled up his stocking, thrust his 
tiny foot into the shoe, and with one longing look 
at the little ducklings and their mamma, trotted 
off home. Mrs. M. O. Jounson. 


concluded. 





——__—__+o>- 
JIMMY AND THE GUIDEBOARD. 





This is the picture we promised last week. It 
is composed of the eight small pictures given in 
the story of Jimmy and the guide post. 


2 
tor 


A BOY IS A BOY. 
Here’s a verse for some of my little fellows to 
learn, I don’t know that it will do them any 
particular good, but ’'m sure it won’t do them 
any harm, and it may keep them a little within 
bounds: 


“Brutes find out where their talents lie: 
A bear will not menaect to fly; 
A foundered horse will oft debate 
Before he tries a five-barred gate. 
In man we see the only creature 
Who, led by folly, combats nature.” 





I’ve seen some boys who, it seemed to me, 
were trying to be bears, others who seemed to 
fancy themselves bull-dogs, and others who ap- 
peared to fancy they were apes; but, you see, 
there’s no getting away from it,—a boy’s a boy, 
and the more he acts like a boy the better off he 
will be. 














was very busy, and did not know it; and Butter- 
inthe spare chamber, waited until all traces of | cup backed off the door-step, hands and knees, 
and trotted down the walk, and out on the road, 
where he met no worse mishap than tumbling i 
down two or three times, and getting a bruised 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





knee and a dirty dress. 


It was early, and few horses and carriages 
passed. Buttercup trudged on a little way, and | te Tinited States. 
She didn’t play with them,—she was too | then turned down a green shady path that led to 
honest for that,~but she just wanted to see how | the river. 


| What would mamma have said? 


1. Anorthwestern State. 2. City of Indiana. 3.A 






FUNNY. 
| and once or twice she carried fresh changes of | There were plenty of wild-Howers, and birds | [To complete these nonsense verses, prefix a letter to 


the last word of the first line to form the last word of the 
second line, and one or more letters to this to form the 
last word of the third line.) 


It were funny if your ’ 
Black or blue or gray 1 ——, 
Never saw a nose ° 








Funny if a wriggling 
Wound about a bather’s —— 
Till he whirled like water ——. 





Funny if a human as 
(Monkish bird) mistook a- 


For the cover of a 











Funny if a foppish 
Standing just behind a —— 
Bade her look into the “. 











Funny if a thrifty 
In the sugar said, «1 ——— 
Live upon a fare so ———!” 
Funny if your tidy —— 
Should such tender merey —— 
That she didn’t ery “*———!” 





Funny if the only 
Of a visit from a 








Were to fright ana not 


E. L. E. 





Twenty-five kinds of grass. 
CAll found in Gray’s Botany.) 
4. 
BROKEN WORDs. 


(Fill the blanks with the same word, in the one case en- 
tire, in the other divided.) 


Lucius Goss, 








When ready to fish, he stopped playing the ——, 
and —— —— — into the water, 

Did you think, ——, —~ —— could be struck by 
your when flying. 

When they were chasing a ——, —— stopped by 
the way to pluck a -. 





Although the room was with regard to furs 
niture, it was yet —— —— order, 


5. 
ENIGMATICAL BOUQUET. 
1. A beast of burden and a girl's name. 2. A bird 
and a horseman’s implement. 3. A domestic animal 
andasmall portion. 4. An edible and a —— 
vessel. 5. A plaything and a boy’s nickname. 6. 
fop and a wild beast. 7. Anu animaLand an article 
of dress. 8 A common missile in cold weather. 
9. Sometimes seen on a human face, and a useful 


implement. 10. Similarto andaconsonant. 11. To 
entangle and an insect. 12. An animal anda fine 
lady. 13. A pronoun of the second person singular. 

H. H. D. 

6. 
REBUS. 

a oe alin It 

ST aiff — => si 
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~5== 





Easy rebus for little nut-crackers, 





Conundrums. 


Why is a steamboat likely to have plenty of eggs 
on board? Because it lays to every pier, 

What is the difference between an honest mer- 
chant and acarpenter? One isa plain dealer, and 
the other is a deal planer. 

What two letters represent a county of Manches- 
ter? SX. 

What medicine is a cross dog fondest of? Bark 
and w(h)ine. 

— vegetable is least wanted on board a ship? 
A leek. 

How many sides has a hollow india-rubber ball? 
Two—the outside and the inside. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Abasing, Bevel, Sou, Tint, Inapt, Nero, Eben, 
No, Chateau, Enos. ABSTINENCE, GLUTTONOUS, 
2. Gun-powder. 
> Watch, a Ladder, Ladle. 


BEA 
SERVE 
VERMONT 
AVOID 

END 


WALL, HARE, 








western strait. 4. City of Virginia. 5. City of Cuba, 
6. City of Holland. 7. City of Belgium. 8. One of 
9. City of Wales. 10 A cape of 
Africa, 11. A mountain of Sumatra. 12. A once 
noble country. 

The initials form a lake; the finals form a north- 
| eastern State. Lirr.r One. 








T 
5. Coracle, oracle, Crocket, rocket. Camber, am- 
ber. Bracket, racket. Crosier, rosier. osier, Os- 
ray, spray. Dice-box, ice-box. Copal, opal. Tur 
an, urban. Morion, orion. 
6. Great Lambert weighed over 700 lbs. 


| 7 New Year, 
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CURLOUS ORIGIN OF A CHULCH, 
King Evander was guided to the 
ture 
wis det 


place of his fu- 
city by a litter of pigs, and the site of Rome 
rmined by the flight of a flock of birds. 
Instances equally singular of important results from 
And now 
we are told that one of the churches in the city of 
New Hav« 


trifling incidents are numerous in history. 


‘nh began from a fight between two dogs. 


The story is as follows, though probably many of the | 


prescut worshippers in the handsome meeting-house 
of the church never heard it: 

A young man (at present the surgeon atthe United 
States Marine 
to church 


Hospital at Puget Sound) was on his 
way one Sunday morning, about eight 
years ago, When suddenly a couple of vagabond curs 
fell out directly in his path. It was in a part of the 
city where Bibles, and Sundays, and sanctuary priv- 
ileges were better known than used, 


from the 


In less than 
five minutes 
ants, no fewer than twenty-eight children had gath- 
ered to act as umpires, 

The veon-to-be at once decided that then was 
the time, and that the place, for a mission-school on 
which his heart 


sur, 


had long been set. The shop in 


front of which the fight took place, happened to be | 
that of a rag-picker, and after some difficulties the | 


loft above it was secured for two years, at a moder- 
ate rent, the rags swept out, benches were furnished 
by the old Centre Church, and the 

opened with eighty at its first session. 
and interest 
month, until, 


Sunday school | 

The numbers 
constantly increased from month to 
a long story short, this school 


Arabs has now become the strong 


to make 
of 
with its stately edifice of stone, and sterling mem- 
bership. 

a 


PROUD OF HIS WOUND, 

Vain men sometimes get laughable ideas of their 
own importance, A third-rate English writer, who 
had said something against Napoleon, was haunted 
by the fear that the Emperor would take vengeance 
for the insult, and wished an article inserted in the 
treaty of peace, that he should not be delivered up 
to France. An American colonel was 
most equal folly: 


guilty of al- 


In the 
(General, he came to call himself) gota 
his leg. The wound was a matter of 5 
him, and he nursed it through after « 
lamer with every year, that the memory of 
bravery might be ever near him. Gradually, from 
his sheer pondering over glories, he grew to think 
that the success of the battle was largely owing to 
his services. One day, late in his life, 
ing his le; 
young man, visiting the family for the first time, ap- 
proached and symps athetic ally remarked, 

“Lame, Gener: ul? 

“Ves, sir,” 
solemnity, “Tam lame. 

“Been riding, sir?” 

“No,” with re buking sternness ; 


ratch on 
glory to 
ys, growing 


“LT have not been 


! slipped on the ice, General, and hurt your 

“No, sir,’’ with actual ferocity. 

“Perhaps you have sprained your ankle, sir‘ 

With a painful slowness the old man lifted his 
pet leg in both hands, set it carefully on the floor, 
rose slowly from his chair, and looking down upon 
the unfortunate youth with a stare of mingled won- 
der, pity and wrath, burst forth, in the sub jimity of 
rage, 

“Go 


puppy! 


read 


the history of your country, you 


—~—__—— 


; Wart weather, wa 


NURSING THE 
Good nursing is as effective 
sible 


SICK, 
as medicine. A sen- 
‘ssential as a wise doctor, A writer 


gives the 


nurse is as « 


in Scribner's following hints concerning 
sickness 
Don't whisper in the sick room, 


Remember that sick pe ople are not necessarily id- | 
jotic or imbecile, and that it is not always wise to | 


eri the | 


to which your | 


first grapple of the combat- | 


Vest Church, | 


action of Lundy’s Lane, a Colonel O'Neil | 


his | 


as he sat nurs- | 
and pondering over the glorious p ast, a} 


* after a pause, and with inexpre sssible | 


THE 


try to persuade them that their sufferings are imagi- | 
nary. They may even at times kuow best what they 
need, 

Never deceive a dying person unless by the doc- 
tor’s express orders. It is not only wrong to allow 
any soul to go into eternity without preparation, but 
how can you tell but that he has something he ought 
to tell or do before he goes away ‘ 

If you have a sick friend to whom you wish to be 
of use do not content yourself with se nding her tlow- 
ers and jelly, but lend her one of your pictures to 
hang in place of hers, or a bronze to replace the one 
at which she is so tired of staring. 

Don’t have needless conversations with the doctor 
outside of the sick room. Nothing will excite and 
irritate a nervous patient sooner. If you do have 
such conversations, don’t tell the p: itient that the 
doctor said “nothing.” He won’t believe you, and 

i he will imagine the worst possible. 


> 
DANGER OF GUARRELING. 

It is wonderful that so few serious accidents come 
from the quarrels of school-boys, where hard blows 
are struck with fists and clubs and stones. We nev- 
er look on a melee without fearing that some serious 

| injury may happen. The following incident has a 
moral for thoughtful boys: 


The details of a fatal quarrel between two boys, 
wed twelve and fourteen, respectively, in Balti- 
more , the other day, ought to serve as a warning to 
children who let their tempers get the better of their 
| discretion. Louis Faupel, with a brother two or 
three years younger, was passing the house of Fred- 
erick Rapp, with a play-cart, when young Rapp ran | 
up and made an attempt to take the cart from Fau- 
pel, who resisted and sought to repel the interfer- | 
} ence, 

A struggle took place. Rapp hit Faupel with his 
fist, and ¥ aupel o fended himself, when a sister of 
| Rapp rushed out of the house, and parted the boys, 
'eatching hold of her brother, and pushing F ‘aupel 
away. ‘Rapp broke away from her, and rushing 
upon Faupel, struck him in the stomach, 

Little Faupel fell over senseless, clutching his 
hands as if in great pain. He was removed into his 
father’s house and laid on a sofa, where he died ina 


few minutes, never exhibiting any consciousness af- | 


ter receiving the blow. The boy Rapp, after the 


| fight, went into his house, and had just been pun- | 


ished for fighting, when some boys came and told 
Mrs. Rapp that Louis F aupel was dead. 
ily were incredulous at first, not thinking death 
could have been caused from so slight an assault. 
Young Rapp became frightened, and ran off to the 
house of a relative » Where he was soon afterwards 
arrested, It is stated he was in such a state of ter- 
ror from the consequences of his act, that he had ob- 
tained a piece of rope to put an end to his own life. 


> 


A NEGRO’s FRIGHT, 
A letter from Norwich, Conun., to the 


the following story, as told by 
W. Fuller, a submarine diver: 


| rge 
Times, contains 


George 


While performing some work for “Uncle Sam,” 


in one of the Southern ports, where it was custom- | } 


ary for’ those who supplied the market with early 
garden truck to load their boats 
around to the wharf, it happened that one day a 
burly negro loaded his boat with watermelons, and 
had just reached the dock where the 
of loungers stood watching the operations of the 
diver. 
| Wats zenlously endeavoring to ae of his cargo, 
when Fuller suddenly emerged, helmet first, from 
the water, thrusting his goygle- eyes and ugly head 
before the astonished occupant of the boat, and, 
seizing one of the largest of the melons, sank imme- 
diately . Thenegro, with a yellanda bound, reached 
the dock, and neither stopped nor turned until he 
| reached home with the tidings that “Satan hhad *tis- 
|e uted the melons, and was tz iking wm down.’ 


- ° 
| 
| 


MONEY AND THE MAGPIE, 


The magpie, like the parrot, has the gift of speech, 
or, at least, will so closely imitate the sounds of the 
human voice, that the words can easily be distin- 
guished. Curious instances of this are related, and 
here is one: 

An old woman in Wales, who was known to be 
oe se of money, died, and left only two pence 
| halfpenny to be re ges the house. This occasioned 

reat suspicion of pone girl who lived with her, 
| and who sole mnily dle clared that she knew nothing of 

her mistress’ affairs. While the relations were ex- 


repeatedly cried, “I'll hide more yet,—I'll hide more 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


so often that he attracted notice, and a carpenter 
| was sent for to take up the plank. It was fastened 
with a well-concealed spring, and more than £900 
was found under it. 


+. —— 
A LONG CONUNDRUM, 

The following conundrum is hard to beat, and we 
suspect few of our readers could work it out if the 
answer was not given at the end: 

What is that which has three feet but no legs, is 


all body but no limbs, has no toes on its feet, no | 
head, moves a great deal, and never nses its feet for 


that purpose, has one foot at each end, and the oth- | 


er in the centre of its body? 
ture in some respects, and is very popular among 
the ladies and some men. It never walks out, but 
goes with one foot where its head might be, drag- 
ging the other foot behind. These 


This is a queer crea- 


yard measure. 
qqueenenigeensnee 


AN entomological poet out in Coffeville, 
inspired to the following, 
re 


Ks., is | 
ich, outside of its poe t-| 
Inerit, possesses gre at statistic al merit: } 
“Should millions into millions multiplied be, 
With ten million times ten million more, 
*Twould scarcely represent a millionth of 
The grasshoppers that pass our door.” 
PROF. PARK of Andover, being at Plymouth in 
3 lodging in a bed that resembled 
Pekin, in being more populous than comfortable, 
and he remarked in the morning that he never be- 
fore knew what was meant by “live geese feathers.” 


WHEN you write to the Emperor of Brazil, geta 
big envelope to hold the whole name, which is Pe- 
dro Giovanni Carlo Leopoldo Salvador Bidiano 
Francois Xavier de Paul Leocardio Michel Gabriel 
Raphael Gonzague. 


What bird lifts the heaviest weight? The erane. ' 


YOUTH'S 


The fam- | 


Hartford | 


and row them | 


usual nuinber | 


‘The negro, all unconscious of his situation, | 


amining her, a may gpie which the old woman kept | 


yet!” striking his bill against the floor in one place | 


feet have nails | 
| but no toes, no heel, and no bone in the foot.—A 


$5000 via 


| vegetable. 


CO) [PANION. 


Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 


su—ZbL Beware of substitutes. 








is — 

$1 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outtit 

terms free. TRUE & CU., Augusta, Maine. 

MATEUR Printing Outfit for sale. Complete ’ 

tA nearly new. Price $125; cost $200. Address ** Public 
Library,” Evansville, Ind. 40—It 

ee ASS SCROLL CARDS printed with any name 

2, 30 ¢., 30,75 ¢.; other cards at low rates. 

i Auton liow ard, W: saw, N.Y. 


Samples 3« ry c.; out 
at home. Sample »§ worth $i 


$5 to g to $20 tree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 


LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL is the best 
mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed. Box id, 
No. Hampton, Mass. 39—1t 


OOK AGENTS! Address A. D. Worthington & Co., 
Hartford, Ct., tor circulars of the most popular and 
To fit any Sev wing- g-Machine sent for 


fastest-selling books, 
e er doze en., postpaid. 
NENT: » 


NEEDLES #5: st 


20) MIXED C: ARDS, 7 7 Styles, , With name, l0¢ 

aiV Outtit, 19S 3, 10 cts. Ornamental Cards, bank, 

20 for 10. cts. Price list of ee ank Cards, all Styles, 10 ¢ ts. 
4 ; eS 


— IvusTED, Nassau, N. 
TYPE. Fane put up exp y for Amateur Print- 
y the New England Type Foundry, 
105 W ‘ashington Stre et, "Eaten, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. ily 


ANYBODY | sending me the names of 20 boy: sand girls, 


from 14 to 20, and 10 cts. in seript, we will 
send them an 8-page, 32 column paper one-year, FREE, 
post paid. _ Address Gio. D. BuRTON, New Ipswic /* & 


10( 


Presses, 
wiih spac 
stamp. 


and 
40—ly 


3i—ly | 


‘ MONTH.—Agents wanted every where. 
Business honorable and a class. Par- 
ticulars sent free. Addres: 
J. WORTH & CO., ® St. Louis, Mo. 


GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS to be 
awarded to Stamp Collectors. Watches, Printing 
Albums, given away to S vd Age nts. Album 

sand description foreve tamp out, $1. Send 
Cosmopolitan Stamp Co., Box 2486, Philadelphia, 


{LASS SCROLL CARDS! Something new! 
W Your name neatly printed in a beautiful scroll in gold 
on 12 Glass Cards for only 30 cts. Card Cases, 15 cts. 
Agents wanted! 
sects. U.S.C Jarp C o., Warsaw, N. Y. 


GENTS WANTED. F ancy 
Snowflake, Marble, Damask, Repp, 
over 50 Styles.’ 50 Samples with your name, 15 cts. 
Bisak Cards for Amateurs Cheap. 
owen < IF. R, Holbrook, Mass. 


and “horphine habit absolute ly and 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Visiting Cards, 


OPIUM 


25 
ae and Instructions, 

50 cts.; 25 Gem Chromos, 3. 
Serap Book Pictures, 25 cts. 


Lombard, Ill, 
‘ADORN YOUR HOMES wesc" 
GRAVINGS. c Sees! 
from the old Masters. 20, 30, and 50 cents each. Send 
15 cts. for a Be autifully Hlustrated Catalogue, 
_ 40—It ‘THE GRAPHIC CoO., New York. 
OUR NAME 0n 50 Bristol Cards Sor or 40 
in an élegant card case for 35 ets. 1 
Marble, Damask, Repp, ete., for stamp. sarge 
sions to Agents. Address E. B. Sov THWORTH & Co.,, 
trockton, M: iss. B 37—13t 
Surerclicf 
Price40 cts 


a AIT 

KIDDER'S PASTILLES.y sien 
ssusnensirsenmmendl 

V postps oon 


ar lestown, Mass. 
ples. We have 


‘Tinted Bristols 
bre ’ Snowflake, 
30 A. 


100 Beautiful Pictures, 
; 60 for 50cts. 2 Sheets 
PHELPS & MA oni 

he 


, EN- 


9 


Samp] 


5 ets, 


SITING 
inlogue and sam- 
$s, Damask, Mar- 


s 
UE We CO., 
NATURE’ S FACE POWDER : 7 en 
by mail on receipt of 3-cent stz 9 . ayy: “ 
504 Washington st., Boston, M f blished | 1 x31. 


emblematic: al, et 
H. F 


ordering your Cards ‘elsev ewhere send to us ‘for 
samples of all styles. 50stylish Visiting Cards 


F A 20ets. Dest inducements yet given toagents. 


G. B. Uttman & Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 30—26t | 


ORNAMENTAL 


SCROLL CARDS. 


14 elegant designs. 50 

for 25 te Post pail 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Large rete mt Send | 


stamp for samples and cata- | 
logue. 


- H. Fuller, | 
Brockton, Mass. _ 


THE ARCADE PRINTING PRESS. 
LF-INKING. PRICE, $450. 
Including cm. Type, Roller, Card Board, etc. 
Send 3-cent saad for cireuls ir and specimens of its 
work to RCADE Press Co. 
16—eow 424 Washington Stree t, Boston. 


NE DOZEN CARDS, with your nome beautifully 

printed on them, sent postpaid for TEN CENTS, 
Agents wanted everywhere, to w nt large cash commis- 
sions will be paid. Send stamp for samples and terms. 
CHROMO ‘T WITH E ACH ORDER, Ad- 
dress F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass 39—tf 


4( FINELY PRINTED VISITING CARDS, 
"4 with your name on all of them, sent for 20 cts B= 
fore sending elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and g 
ples of all my Visiting Cards and full particular 
also send you one ae k of my Acquaintance 
styles, for l0cts. Addre 

| F. B. WASHB U "RNE &C pe 
| 31—26t 


ets 
I will | 


, Printe 
jditleboro’, Mass. 


This wapariee Illustrated 
|HOME GUEST. ee, with our magnificent 
new 87 premium of “THE NEAPOLITAN FISHER 

BOY,” will be sent, postpaid, for one year on receipt of 

$l. On trial, three months, with our beautiful 50 cent 

Chromo “THE DESERT SHALL BLOSSOM,” for 30 

cents. Allin want of business should send for our Ilus- 

trated Civeular, The best chance ever offered for Agents. 
oy» GUEST PUB. CO., 419 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton ass, 





ase of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 
on’s Botanic Balsam will 
i ‘irge bottles 35 cents. Circular free, 
W. Kinsman, Augusta, Me. 


GOLD everyWhere. Pace kage 6 bottles, $2. 


BUY J. & P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving | 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLIC ON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
Sold by all Druggists. Send for a 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
56 Reade Street, x. ¥. 


Dr. 














39—ly 


Samp jes of 8 different kinds of Cc =" | 


Glass, ete., etc., 


D-) ASSORTED DECALCOMANIE Pictures | 


Cards, three | | 


not agg) Y 


Sold by Droggists | 
5— 


ne 
! 


OCT. 7, 1875, 


NEW YORK. 


Silver Medals taken by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 
in the year 1874, being the highest prizes awarded. 


At the 1874 Exhibitions of 
The American Institute, New York, 
Industrial Exposition, Cincinnati, 
Mass. Charitable Mechanics’ Asso., Boston, 





the HIGHEST PRIZES were awarded to Joseph 
Burnett & Co., Boston, for their Standard 
| Preparations: Cocoaine, Cologne, 
_ Extracts, &e. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


Violet 
Toilet 
| Water | 


Flavoring 


The tender and delicate odor of 
freehiy- zathered violets is exhaled 
by this delicious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the refreshing 
aroma clingsto weses fabrics, tothe 
hair and tothe skin, is very remark- 
able. Sold inhalf- pint bottles byl ir uggists 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 
Cireulars free. Apply to 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
53 Murray Street, New York, 
ly 





73 Cornhill. Boston. 


Ww- TED — Reliable Agents to sell Dr. 
CHASE’S latest and _most_v: aaa 
tled 34 CHASE’S FAMILY PHYSICIAN 
BEE-KEEPER, AND SECOND RE 

giv ing, in plain language, the Cause, > iptoms, and 
Treatment of Diseases of Persons, Horses and Cattle; 
Instruction in Training Horses, Bee-keeping, etc., ete., 
together with a very large number of entirely New Re- 
ne *' —— value to the People,—in fact, THE PEO- 
PLE’ . It sells at sight. Is needed in every 
aH, EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY GIVEN. Agents 
more than double their money. Sample Copies sent on 
receipt of Retail Price, $2. For terms address 

32—13t CHASE P C BLISHING CO., ToLEDo, Onto. 


‘S15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
| ranted ge cee twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before pa 
bill. Send np for cirenlar to P. — el 
| Gun Dealers, Main St., Cine innat +O. 


Amateur Wood Wor nan 


- an find everything they require in rare and fanc} 
Woods, planed ready for use at 


CEO. W. READ & CO.’S, 
186 to 200 Lewis St., New York. 
_ Send 3-c. stamp for Catalogue i and Price I List. 39-26 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
STRONGEST, CHEAPEST, 
BEST, will do "the work of a $250 
press. 4x6, $14; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. 
Good Card_ Press, type, roller, ink, 

re., $8 Stamp for catalogue to 
Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 2 
Brattle St., Boston. zstab. 1 


/PARISIAN, CARDS, 


New and very beautiful. 





A, 
work, enti- 
FARRIER, 
»T BOOK,” 

















ust im- 
ported.) 
Nothing like them ever be- 
fore offered to the public. Only 40 cents per doz.; 

2 doz., 75 cents; 3 doz., $100. Samples of Parisian, 
| Repp, Glass, Damask, Mottled- Photo, and all the latest 
and most fashionable styles of Visiting ‘and Address Cards, 
and a beautifully illustrated catalogue sent postpaid for 
two three-cent stamps. Agents’ a 2% cents. Extra 
inducements offered to agents. C. W. "KNIGHT = Log 
Loc k Box. 874, TOV idence, e RT i. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty year’ 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
SENT treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
SENT ir Rheumatism, Fevers Skin_ Dis, 
eases, etc., etc., will be sent by mail free of 
charge’ to anv one send- img their address to- 
S. 8. FITC SON, 714 Broadway, New 
| The standard réceipts in this T0 ALL 
| book ‘ire worth eens of dollars to any oy 52 
| 


‘DO YOUR ‘OV PRINTINC! 
Nevers 
ie PRESS. 


r Professional and Amateur 

re is , Man- 

ufae neers, Sh meee ———— others bane 

use. 

= amiten - 50.00 
S ‘& 


Tgit 
O. Manufrsant 
-rintin Materials 9 
49 Fodewst St. Boston 
Of the sadn Visiting Cards you ever SW 
and ten different samples, with your naine beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, fer 20 cents. Azei re list 
and samples of 60 different 
sent with each new order. W. ¢ 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 














Send stamp 
| 


HI 





